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| What Others Say About runes 
“Economic Cartoons ’— 


Our New Feature 
By Otto H. Ehrlich 


() N page 318 of this issue of Survey Graphic appears number three 
in the series of Economic Cartoons by Otto H. Ehrlich. The first, 
published in May, showed what steps must be taken to prevent infla- 
tion. The second, published in June, pointed out why we must have 
higher taxes. Subsequent cartoons will simplify other complex wartime 
problems which deeply concern all of us. 


The vast majority of commentors on this new graphic feature have 
praised it, as these five extracts indicate: 


“I was very much impressed . . . the cartoons are 
full of expression and offer an excellent medium 


for study.” 
Dr. Abraham Krasker, Boston University 


“Emphatically to the point.” 
Edward F. Seixas, The Brooklyn Citizen 


“Genuine adult education and most helpful in 
such times as these.” 


Jennie M. Flexner, N. Y. Public Library 


“There is no question of the value of such mate- 


rial.” 
Nelson L. Greene, Editor Educational Screen 


“A significant contribution to general understand- 
ing of present-day economic conditions.” 


Prof. Edward A. Krug, Stanford University 


If you would like to register your opinion, won’t you write us? 


The first cartoon has been reprinted as a 16 page booklet which we 
offer at the rate of one copy for ten cents, ten or more copies at five 
cents each. Only 800 copies remain in stock. If you want copies for 
distribution among your thinking friends or for study classes, order 
today! Picase send payment with your order. 
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“The March issue of 

SURVEY GRAPHIC carries twenty 

articles on health in wartime written 

by nationally recognized authorities 

- MUST reading among all public 
officials.” 


—Florida Municipal Review 
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Send 40 cents for one copy or 


a dollar for four copies to 
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112 EAST 19 STREET ¢ NEW YORK CITY 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 


OF SOCIAL WORK 


Columbia University 


The curriculum of the New York School of 
Social Work consists of a combination of 


|. courses, supervised practice in social work 


agencies, and research. The normal program 
covers six quarters or eighteen months and 
leads to the degree of Master of Science. 


Changes in or additions to the regular cur- 
riculum necessitated by the war emergency, 


will be announced by special bulletins. , 


Catalogues will be mailed upon request. 


122 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


REPRINTS 


FOOD FOR A STRONGER AMERICA 


—From Survey Graphic 


24 page, profusely illustrated report of the National 
Nutrition Conference for Defense. Contributors in- 
‘clude M. L. Wilson, Paul V. McNutt, Dr. Wilder, 
Claude R. Wickard, A. A. Berle, Jr.. Dr. Parran, 
Frances Perkins. Widely used in nutrition courses. 
Over 22,000 sold. 15 cents a copy. 


NURSES WANTED: A CAREER BOOM. 


—From Survey Graphic 


Our country wants 50,000 girls to enroll in nursing 
schools. Edith M. Stern analyzes the job of nursing 
1 and shows what it offers to students. 5 cents a copy. 


| DIRECTIONS FOR GIVING — 
—From st Midmonthly 


- Kathryn Close presents measuring rods for local 
- fund appeals. 5 cents a copy. 


r BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 
IN TIME OF WAR—From Survey Midmonthly 


Charles Miller has gathered for social workers and 
"others in related fields a four page bibliography which 
includes many valuable items that may be had with- 
out Poor 5 cents a OR), x MTR O. 4 


LANGUAGES 


s 
wy Linguaphone 
In your own home you can master 
_ SPANISH, PORTUGUESE, FRENCH, 


RUSSIAN, JAPANESE—any of 29 lan- 
guages by this amazingly simple, quick, 
direct conversational method. Used by 
a million home-study students for 
business, careers, professions. 


Send for FREE Book 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


50 R.C.A. Building New York City 


é SCHOOL OF NURSING 


SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 
A Profession for the College Woman 

{tensive and basic experience in the various branches of nursing is 

BS oftered during the thirty-two months’ course which leads to the degree of 

MASTER OF NURSING 


speroved standing is required for 
-— For catalogue ‘and information addres 
The i pals SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


4 Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a college of |i 
admission, ; 


Be Calm 
Courteous 
Effective 


important than ever. 


the friendly, effective 
telephone helps every 
faster and better. 


The calm way is usually 


along the line. 


BELL TELEPHONE 


4 “THE TELEPHONE HOUR" 


Right now, when times are tense 
and everybody is under strain, 
“The Voice with a Smile” is more 


We’ve all got a big job to do and 


tent way. Being courteous usually 
means saving time and tempers all 


use of the 
one do it 


the compe- 


SYSTEM 


— presenting great artists every Monday evening — N. B. C. Red Network, 


The Gist of It 


FoR HIGH MORALE AS WELL AS BRILLIANCE 
we recommend the three articles by Vera 
Micheles Dean published in Survey 
Graphic since July 1940. On page 309 of 
this issue the research director of the 
Foreign Policy Association again looks at 
the world locked in gigantic conflict, with 
her inimitable mixture of realism and 
idealism. The article was developed from 
Mrs. Dean’s speech before the National 
Conference of Social Work in New Or- 
leans in May. 


WE ARE INDEBTED TO Davin WEISMAN OF 
New York for the privilege of drawing on 
his collection of wartime posters. Page 312. 
Mr. Weisman, an art director and a mem- 
ber of the American Advertising Guild, 
keeps fresh items from his expanding 
poster collection on exhibit at Guild head- 
quarters so that fellow members may ac- 
quaint themselves with the best work be- 
ing done elsewhere. 


THE EDITORS TURNED TO NINE PEOPLE WHO 
they felt had something of special value to 
contribute to the question raised in the 
touching letter on page 314—what are the 
issues in this war; for what do we fight? 


Say IT WITH SIMPLE SKETCHES AND A FEW 
sentences is Otto H. Ehrlich’s idea of the 
way to bring the reader through the laby- 
rinth of current economics with serenity. 
On page 318 this instructor of economics 
in Brooklyn College, New York, essays a 
brief explanation of a subject widely dis- 
cussed at this time—forced saving. 


As WE GO TO. PRESS THE NEWS COMES VIA 
the Berlin radio broadcast that the first 
contingent of workmen from unoccupied 
France is on its way to Germany. On page 
321 Heinz Soffner writes about Charles 
Durand, and other French trade unionists 


who are now forced to serve Hitler, out of 


his intimate acquaintance with the labor 
movement in France where he lived for 
several years. Before that, he was executive 
secretary of the white collar section of the 
Austrian Federation of Labor. This is the 
fourth telling article on the Nazi regime in 
Germany and the conquered countries 
written by Mr. Soffner for Survey Graphic. 
| 

Tuerte Hucues, A British “Bevin BELLE” 
who writes about her new kind of job on 
page 324, was formerly a newspaper 
‘woman in the provinces and in London. 
Her article came about as a result of an 
engaging letter to a friend in this country 
describing “her day.” 


Sincz Ben HENDERSON WROTE HIS ARTICLE 
‘on page 328 about his Japanese neighbors 
in Kauai, “garden isle” of the Hawaiian 
group, everyone on the island has been 
fingerprinted. Mr, Henderson is manufac- 
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turing superintendent of one of the three 
largest sugar plantations in Hawaii. His 
factory has been running its regular 
twenty-four-hour-day schedule since the 


Pearl Harbor attack, with only enough 


time out to apply black paint and tar 
paper for complete blackout. If they intern 
all Japanese the factory would be forced to 
shut down, he writes. Mr. Henderson is 
also liquor commissioner for his island 


under martial law. 


For a Peace Aims Commission Now 


To tue Eprror: One of the bright~spots in 
1917 was the courageous protest, repeatedly 
expressed at that time in The Survey, 
against the hatreds engendered by propa- 
ganda bureaus, and finally against the be- 
trayal of the war’s allegedly high aims. 
Now though Michael Straight, in your 
June issue, clearly desires to be on the 
side of the angels in his wish for a decent 
peace, he seemed to me to say nothing 
really to the point on how these difficult 
aims can be secured. As a major aid to 
this, may I put in a plea for the immediate 
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formation of a Congressional Peace Aims. 
Commission? 

This is no merely personal idea. Takem 
up by forward-looking groups all over the 
country, it was originated by the Cam: 
paign for World Government (66 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago), a group that is. 
liberal rather than radical. They also ad- 
vocate an unofficial Provisional World 
Parliament, composed of intelligent, gener- 
ous-minded men and women representing: 
all possible nationalities, to consider how 
best to build the new world. 

A Congressional Commission such as 
they envisage, advised by experts, and 
broadcasting its findings to the United Na- 
tions, neutrals and Axis, could be a salu- 
tary check on the ominously growing hate- 
mongers, and all those with base nationalist 
ambitions. 

Best of all, it could measurably shorten 
this atrocious conflict by driving a wedge 
between Hitler and the German people 
whom he has so ruthless betrayed, granted 
the peace terms were strategically decent 
and generous. 


Croton Falls, N. Y. Tracy D. Mycatr 


Photograph by Rothstein for FSA. 
From “Fair Is Our Land,’”’ by Samuel Chamberlain. Hastings House 


“The lines have fallen unto me in pleasant places; yea, I have a goodly heritage.” 
Psalm XVI: 6 A 
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Power and the Peacemakers 


by VERA MICHELES DEAN 


To those who fear that post-war reconstruction will inevitably 
have its basis in power politics, Mrs. Dean points out the new 
philosophy now in the making in London and Chungking, in 
Washington and Moscow. In a brilliant article she suggests a 
program for winning the peace that has its roots in this be- 
lated recognition of the interdependence of men and nations. 


Many AN AMERICAN STILL BELIEVES THAT SOONER OR LATER 
a bell will ring; then war will be over and peace will have 
begun. This is the burden of talks I have had from New 
York to Atlanta, from New Orleans to St. Paul. 

But no such bell will ring, nor will there be a clear 
dividing line between war and peace. One of the most 
tragic mistakes that the Allies made in 1918 was to think 
that, because an armistice had been signed, war was at an 
end. True, military operations did end with the armistice. 
But the war continued right on after 1918—on the eco- 
nomic front, the social front, the psychological front—all 
shaping up a new Armageddon. 

Now, in the perspective of a quarter of a century, we 
realize that the victorious Allies lost the peace because 
they refused to take responsibility for post-war reconstruc- 
tion. If we are to avoid repeating the experience of 1918, 
we must realize that this war is not worth fighting, that 
the sacrifices we are all being called upon to make are not 
worth making, unless we pledge ourselves to see to it that 
our war efforts do not remain sterile, but serve as the 
prelude for responsible peacemaking. 

_ At a time when war rages on all the continents and in 
all the oceans of the world, it may seem premature to talk 
of peace. Yet already the future peace is being forged on 
the anvil of war. All over the globe, wherever people fight 
or silently resist foreign domination, they think and talk 


i 
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about the new order of things that may emerge out of the 
struggle. The strategy of post-war reconstruction is inex- 
tricably linked with the strategy of winning the war. That 
is why we must shape plans for the post-war world in 
the midst of the conflict. Otherwise, we may be as men- 
tally unprepared for peace as we were mentally unpre- 
pared for war. 


The Failures of the Peace 


BUT WHILE WE UNDERSTAND SOME OF THE MISTAKES COM- 
mitted by the peacemakers of 1919, we do not yet have 
complete answers to the questions raised at Versailles. We 
are still seeking to discover how we can provide free access 
to the raw materials and markets of the world for all 
countries on terms of equality. We are still studying the 
possibility of improving the old relationship between ad- 
vanced and backward countries—a relationship we call 
imperialism—in such a way as to help the backward coun- 
tries advance, and raise their standard of living. We still 
wonder how, once the Nazis are defeated, we can inte- 
grate Germany into the European community of nations, 
so that Europe—and the whole world—might benefit by 
the talents of the German people without having to fear 
that country’s militaristic ambitions. In the same way, we 
wonder how we can enlist the peaceful cooperation of the 
Japanese in the fruitful development of Asia. We are still 


at a loss to know how to prevent the recurrence of wars. 
Nonetheless we have learned many of the lessons of the 
peace we lost, and are becoming increasingly determined 
not to lose the peace after this war through slothfulness 
and irresponsibility. 

Many people, in recent years, have ridiculed the slogan 
under which the United States fought the first World 
War—‘“making the world safe for democracy.” Yet this 
slogan was noble in its implications. What we must de- 
plore is not the slogan itself, but the fact that, once the war 
was won, the Western democracies failed to translate their 
slogan into living reality. Now we know, from bitter ex- 
perience, that a world which did not provide a majority 
of its inhabitants with a minimum standard of existence 
could not long be safe for political democracy. It should 
not be our aim to impose the political institutions familiar 
to the United States and the British Commonwealth of 
Nations on the rest of the world; other countries may be 
unprepared for them by historic, economic or social con- 
ditions. Our purpose should be to perfect the political in- 
stitutions of democracy, which have fostered the fine 
flowering of man’s spirit in many countries and in many 
continents, and adapt them to the social and economic 
conditions of a mass production era all over the world. 
We should share with other peoples the privileges won 
for us by our political and industrial achievements. 


New Forces Are in the Making 


IN LOOKING FORWARD TO POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION, WE 
shall have to take into account the seismic changes 
wrought in the international landscape by war and revo- 
lution. So far as Asia is concerned, a victory of the United 
Nations in that region would redound to the benefit not 
of the Western powers, but of those Asiatic peoples who 
are either already fighting Japan, or may fight it in the 
future—notably China and India. This is legitimate and 
proper. It will be impossible, after the war, for Britain, 
Holland, the United States, and France to claim special 
privileges and influence in the Far East while denying 
them to Japan. Today we are witnessing the passing of 
nineteenth century imperialism in the Orient. What we 
must do there is to fight for the liberation of the Asiatic 
peoples themselves from the domination not only of the 
Japanese, but also of the Western powers. 

For we must remember that in the Far East we have 
by no means yet won the undivided and loyal support of 
native populations. China has proved a steadfast ally of 
the United Nations. But to millions of people in the Far 
East, Japanese rule—although it would probably prove 
far less humane than that of Britain and the United 
States—is merely a choice between two forms of foreign 
domination. To win the support of the Asiatic peoples, 
the Western powers will have to do more than invite 
them to fight for restoration of the status quo. Only on a 
basis of equal rights can Europe and the United States 
achieve peaceful and fruitful collaboration with Asia after 
the war. 

In Europe, too, new forces are in the making. If Russia 
defeats Germany on the crucial “eastern front” it will 
unquestionably wield great influence over the peace settle- 
ment. This will be due not to the power of communist 
propaganda, which has been relatively ineffective in in- 
dustrialized Western countries, but to the fact that Russia 
will have demonstrated courage, stamina, and strength in 
resisting German invasion. What we shall have to do is 
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to work out, with the cooperation of Russia and the other 
United Nations, a program of post-war reconstruction for- 
mulated in democratic terms. A statesmanlike step in 
that direction has been taken by Britain and the United 
States in their negotiations for a three-power understand- 
ing with Moscow. It may well be that, by the time the 
war is over, Russia’s administrative pattern—which com- 
bines a high degree of political and economic centraliza- 
tion with wide cultural autonomy for various national and 
racial groups—may be found more helpful in the recon- 
struction of Eastern Europe and the Balkans, with their 
intermingled populations varying widely in language, cus- 
toms, and religions, than would be any pattern based on 
Anglo-Saxon experience completely unfamiliar to most 
Europeans. 


Stability in Europe 

THERE ARE ALSO MANY PEOPLE WHO WORRY ABOUT THE FU- 
ture of Germany. Some, especially those in Europe who 
have suffered from the effects of Nazi conquest, demand 
that Germany be severely punished, that the German 
state be dismembered, and that the German people be 
rendered harmless for generations to come. Yet if there is 
one lesson we must learn from the lost peace, it is that the 
world cannot isolate Germany—any more than it suc- 
ceeded in excluding Russia. To dismember Germany 
would be merely to recreate a state of things in which the 


Germans would be constantly striving to unite under some _ 


new Hitler. It would also perpetuate Germany’s mediae- 
valisms which, to the grief of the whole world, it has not 
yet politically outgrown—even though it has most effec- 
tively utilized the industrial and military techniques of 


the twentieth century. Nor is it practicable, even did it ~ 


seem desirable, to exterminate the German people. What 
we must try to do is to establish international control of 
Germany, and of Europe as a whole, during the transition 
period that is bound to follow the war. 

Such international control, administered by all the 
United Nations and not merely by the great powers, 


would serve three main purposes. First, it would protect 


the Germans against the revenge of the conquered peoples 
—and we must remember that fear of revenge has been 
used by Nazi propagandists to goad the Germans into 
continuing the war effort. Second, it would permit re- 
organization of the countries conquered and disorganized 
by the Germans, without permitting them to sink into a 
state of anarchy and revolution which might otherwise 
reduce Europe to chaos. And third, it would make it pos- 
sible for the United Nations to undertake orderly rehabili- 
tation of the entire continent, including Germany. For 
inevitably one of our first tasks, once the “Cease fire!” has 
sounded, will be to feed, clothe, and provide medical aid 
for millions of men, women, and children—includin g the 
Germans—who for many years have been suffering great 


hardships and privations of mind and body. 


Only when this transition period has brought some de- 
gree of order and stability to Europe as a whole, will it be 
advisable to hold a peace conference, at which long term 
territorial and economic problems could be discussed in 
an atmosphere free from war fever and hatred. For we 
must have no illusions about the degree of hatred aroused 
in Europe by Nazi methods of conquest—especially in 


ee 


countries which had remained neutral during the last war, — 


such as Holland and Norway, and have now experienced 
German domination for the first time. 
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What Millions in the Silent Front Will Want 


THroucHout Europgz, From Norway To GREECE, FROM 
France to Czechoslovakia, a vast silent front is astir, along 
which millions of men, women, and even children are re- 
sisting consolidation of Hitler’s rule. In these countries a 
great revolution is brewing which bears in it the seeds of 
reconstruction not only of Europe, but of the world. What 
is this revolution? In 1939, on the eve of war, the peoples 
of Europe, like ourselves, feared war above all else because 
they were afraid that war would entail loss of life and loss 
of property; and, like ourselves, they were ready to make 
many compromises—especially at the expense of other 
people—rather than become involved in a conflict with 
Germany. Yet the moment the peoples of Europe were 
conquered, they stopped being afraid of war. Instead, they 
became afraid of peace. For the peoples of Europe could 
have peace at any time now—peace on Hitler’s terms. The 
one thing Hitler wants is to pacify Europe, so that he can 
consolidate his “new order” and make the continent im- 
pregnable to assault by the United Nations. But the con- 
quered peoples have learned that life is not worth living 
if it has to be lived in slavery; and that property is not 
worth holding if it has to be held at the toleration of a 
foreign conquerer. 

Today, in Europe, the struggle given up by armed sol- 
diers has been resumed by unarmed civilians—the un- 
known heroes of the silent front. Why do these people 
continue to resist Hitler, enduring sufferings that our im- 
agination cannot even encompass? They are carrying on 
this unequal struggle because they understand that Hit- 
ler’s so-called “new order” is a dead-end for Europe, and 
a dead-end for the world. 

Even if Hitler should win a complete military victory, 
he will be unable to reconstruct Europe because his “new 
order” is based on two concepts which are unacceptable 
to any civilized human being. It is based, first, on the 
concept of the “master race,” under which all non-Ger- 
man peoples would be condemned for eternity to serve as 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for their German 
overlords. The second concept on which the “new order” 


is based is that all men are either corrupt or corruptible ~ 


—that they can be bribed, or coerced, or frightened into 
submitting to any indignity that the Nazis, and the pup- 
pet rulers installed by the Nazis, may prescribe. By their 
resistance, the conquered people have magnificently dem- 
onstrated that most men and women are neither corrupt 
“nor corruptible—that most human beings, in the hour of 
mortal danger, discover in themselves untapped reserves 
of courage, integrity, and loyalty. 

But, while the péoples of conquered countries reject 
Hitler’s “new order,” while they recognize it as the most 
ancient and crude kind of imperialism streamlined by 
German industrial efficiency to look like something new, 
they have no desire to go back to the old disorder of 1939 
that proved pregnant with wars and revolutions. They 
have no desire to restore a parliamentary system dis- 
torted and undermined by personal ambitions and local 
conflicts. They have no desire to restore an economic sys- 
tem which had failed to provide a minimum standard of 
existence for millions of human beings, especially in still 

undeveloped areas like the Balkans, Asia, and Latin 
America. They have no desire to recapture the spirit of 
cynicism and fatigue which had come to be associated 
with the “lost generation.” They want to move forward, 
not backward. And they are looking to the United States 
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for leadership and initiative in this march toward the 
future. 

We may well be staggered by the immensity and com- 
plexity of the task of reconstruction that will confront us 
after this war. Some people are dismayed about the fu- 
ture because, in looking back at history, they see all hu- 
man relations in terms of an endless struggle for power; 
and they fear that we shall be unable to reconstruct the 
world on any basis except that of power politics. It is, of 
course, true that a struggle for power is constantly going 
on among human beings. This is an entirely natural 
thing, and we should not create the illusion for a mo- 
ment that the end of military hostilities will usher in a 
golden era in which the use of power would be excluded. 
But neither should we jump to the conclusion that power 
is in itself evil. What is evil, or can be evil, is the use we 
make of power. Power intelligently and responsibly used 
can be a good and valuable thing. We would all welcome 
the use of power to improve human welfare. The great 
tragedy is that, in the past, we have often been irresponsi- 
ble about the use of the power placed, by a combination of 
fortunate circumstances, in the hands of the United States 
and the British Commonwealth of Nations. What we 
must hope for is that, after the war, we can use the power 
now devoted to the destructive purposes of war for the 
constructive purpose of rebuilding a new world. 


A Philosophy Is Needed—Not a Blueprint 


IN FACING THE TASKS OF RECONSTRUCTION, HOWEVER, WE 
should be very frank with ourselves as to the limits of 
practical action. It is good to dream dreams and see visions 
of a better world. But we should not arouse expectations 
that cannot be realized—otherwise we shall be merely 
courting the kind of frustration and disillusionment that 
followed the peace of Versailles. We must not expect 
miracles from the peacemakers. International relations 
are, in essence, relations between human beings. We can. 
no more hope to reach final solutions of international 
problems than we can reach final solutions of problems 
within the family, or the local community, or the na- 
tional state. No sooner do we settle one set of problems 
than another set arises. There can be no such thing as 
permanent peace, or complete order—except in prisons 
or cemeteries. 

As long as there is freedom and life, there will be con- 
flicts and frictions between men and between nations. 
That is why it may be misleading to talk about “a just 
and durable peace.” No arrangement can be regarded as 
wholly just by all nations; nor will it endure for any 
length of time in the exact form in which it may have 
been reached at a given moment. The most we can hope 
for are periodic compromises between the conflicting in- 
terests of many nations. It should not dismay us in the 
least to live in a changing world. Our task is not to pre- 
vent change, but to see to it that conflicts—which are 
bound to occur—are settled by peaceful means, not by 
resort to war. 

There are also some people who believe that all they 
have to do in order to assure post-war reconstruction is to 
draw up a detailed constitution of world government, in 
twenty-five articles and ten addenda—and then rest on 
their laurels. It is, of course, impossible to predict in ad- 
vance what kind of international machinery may seem 
most effective at the end of the war. What we must re- 
member is that any piece of (Continued on page 335) 
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THEY FIGHT THE AXIS 


War posters from the collection of David Weisman 


Mais la France na pas perdu la guerre” 


yer Fogle A 
. 


La France a perdu une bataille! ZL 
2 


® 


Dutch Sailor 


Introducing new friends to the 
people of the United States 


Farmers, workers, merchants, and students unite to defend China 


He ight for REDON 


Australian 


e fights for FR 


x 


Part of a series issued by the 
This Russian poster says it without words Office of Facts and Figures 


Defenders Monument at New Haven, Conn. Photograph by Lawrence D. Thornton 


Answers for a Soldier 


A Letter to the Editors: ‘My son has been drafted and will leave 
for camp in the near future. He asks me to tell him just what 
the issues in this war are. His cousin, two years older than he, 
was killed at Pearl Harbor, and my son has uppermost in his 
mind avenging this death. I want him to have a more positive 
reason than that, or any that I have been able to give him. 
Can you help me?” 


A Foreign Correspondent: “another revolution . . .” 


Ler us ForceT Peart Harpor. Recatrinc DecemsBer 7 
serves only to confuse the issues of the struggle. The present 
war began on November 11, 1918. Spiritually exhausted by 
four years of attrition on the Western Front, Americans, 
Britons, Frenchmen, and their spiritual allies were too tired 
to make the sacrifices necessary to live up to Wilson’s prin- 
ciples, which, in essence, were but a modernized version of 
the principles of the Bastille and Independence Square, them- 
selves but modernizations of the Magna Charta. 

We are at war with Germany and Japan. (Their allies are 
unimportant.) Superficially, we are at war because neither 
of these two atavistic nations possessed the cultural strength 
to compete with other nations on modern planes of thought. 
That Germany and Japan have had almost a monopoly on 
barbarism and spiritual degeneracy can only be explained 
by the fact that they were never properly inducted into 
modern civilized society. Spiritual lepers, they are waging a 
crusade to destroy the Western World. And they have 
almost succeeded. 

Obviously, our defense can only be offensive; militarily be- 
cause we must regain the territories we have lost, and 
spiritually for the same reason. But the spiritual aspects of 
this war are more important than any other. It will be rela- 
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tively simple for us to win it by force of arms; our main 
problem will lie in recapturing the imagination of con- 
quered foes and liberated friends alike. 

America is the arsenal of democracy in a political as well as 
a material sense. No other country possesses such an abun- 
dance of spiritual and physical resources. All we have lacked 
so far is the unanimous resolve to release our forces to 
lead the revolution the whole world has been waiting for 
and not yet found. Why should the word revolution scare 
any honest American? A revolution is what gave us what 
we have. And only by means of another revolution can we 
give what we have to the rest of the world and thereby 
establish a genuine new order and a-lasting peace. 

Vice-president Wallace, in his speech on May 8, became 
the first American leader to hint at what we must do and 
what we must become before we can win the peace that 
will follow our inevitable military victory. He referred to 
the struggle that we are leading as a “people’s revolution” 
which “aims at peace” and marches toward “even fuller 
freedom than the most fortunate peoples of the world have 
hitherto enjoyed.” 

Specifically, that imposes the following duties on Ameri- 
cans: We must establish full racial equality, for by our 
treatment of Negroes, Indians, and Orientals we will be 
judged by the colored peoples (the majority) of the world. 


We must eliminate every vestige of poverty, for by the — 


exceptions to our rule of high living standards we will be 


judged by the impoverished nations (the majority) and 


compared with our military ally and political rival, Russia. 
And finally we must assume the responsibility of transplant- 
ing, by direct intervention if necessary (for there are tyrants 
among our military allies), the innumerable freedoms guaran- 
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teed by our constitution and desired by men of good will 
everywhere, but which our shortsighted diplomacy of the 
past has done little to foster throughout the world. 

Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. LeicH Wuite 


Another Soldier: “to live the good life . . .” 


IT sEEMS TO ME THAT THE ISSUES OF THIS WAR ARE QUITE 
clear, and that vengeance for anything less than the outraged 
feelings of all mankind must of necessity be crowded down 
to a very insignificant place at the bottom of the list. 

At the outset of this war, it was compared by many peo- 
ple with earlier wars for power and conquest in Europe. 
Fought between Christian nations with much the same basic 
culture and traditions, the outcome of these recurring wars 
affected the way of life of the majority of people but little. 
More and more we have all come to realize that the character 
of this war is far different from any other in recent history 
because of the conflicting basic philosophy of the two con- 
tending sides. The Axis powers—Germany, Italy, and 
Japan—completely subordinate the individual to the state, 
which is controlled by a super-race of men, born to be 
masters of the rest of us. Thus every man, woman, and 
child becomes the creature of the state, which orders his 
every action, be he a German, an Italian, a Japanese, or a 
member of a conquered nation. 

The philosophy of the United Nations is exactly the re- 

verse. The state is composed of free and equal men and 
women and the rights of the individual are restricted only 
where they conflict with the rights of others. The state is 
organized to protect the rights of the individual and to per- 
form for him certain services and enforce certain standards 
of conduct for the good of all. In such a civilization we are 
free to live the good life as we choose, and none shall order 
us to work for another at no profit to ourselves. True, the 
United Nations, including the United States, are none of 
them Utopia on earth, but with our politico-economic struc- 
ture and our philosophy of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, we can set high objectives for life on this 
earth and march steadfastly toward them and toward a 
better world. 
_ Our first primary objectives fall into two stages: the first 
before the victory and the second after the victory. Now we 
must smash the militarism of the Nazis, the fascists in all 
countries, and the fanatical Japanese. We must liberate the 
peoples all over the world who have been enslaved by these 
barbarian powers. This will complete the first stage. 

Then we come to the more difficult part of our task; the 
task of establishing and securing the four freedoms of the 
Atlantic Charter: freedom of speech, freedom of worship, 
freedom from want, and freedom from fear for all of the 


_people in all of the world. Hard though the first stage may 
be of accomplishment, it will be as nothing compared with 


the second. This is the challenge with which we are faced, 
one difficult of accomplishment and with high ideals, but 
one worthy of any sacrifice to attain. The only alternative 
is slavery. Who could hesitate? 

Company A Pyr. Ricuarp Patrick KELLocG 
4th Medical Training Battalion, Camp Lee, Va. 


An Educator: “our right to live . . .” 


Ir I WERE SITTING DOWN WITH THE SON OF THE WRITER OF 
this letter, discussing with him the issues of the war, I should 
describe them as follows: 

1. The Right to Live: In its starkest terms this war is a 


struggle for life. The basic issue is the right of the United 


States of America and of all the members of the United 
Nations group and their citizens to live in safety and well- 
being. We are not fighting the totalitarian states on any 
theoretical grounds. Rather we are fighting them because 


_ they are seeking to dominate the world, to turn their enemies 
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into vassal states, and to enslave their peoples. Hitler wants 
our oil and all our other natural resources, and should we 
lose this war we would soon be invaded and enslaved. The 
first issue of the war therefore seems to me quite clearly to 
be our right to live. 

2. The Protection of Our Institutions: President Roosevelt 
has recently emphasized the four freedoms on which our in- 
stitutions and our life as a people are built. We are fighting 
to protect these freedoms. Should we lose, make no mistake 
about it, they would disappear. 

3. The Defeat of a Group of Nations Which Seek to 
Dominate the World: We are fighting to rid the world of 
fear and famine, of pestilence and poverty, of dictatorship 
and domination—all of these created by small groups of men 
in three nations who deny the validity of the concepts of 
human living which we value. We are seeking to cut out a 
cancer which is threatening the life of all the nations and 
peoples of the world. 

4. The Setting Up of a New World Order: Hitler, Mus- 
solini, and the Japanese have admittedly been “have-not” 
nations. We, the “have” nations, ever since the end of the 
last war have stupidly ignored the need of setting up a new 
world order—economically, politically, socially, and spiritually 
sound. We must employ all our knowledge, wisdom, and 
good will to reorganize the world so soundly that destruc- 
tive wars cannot ever again be possible. We cannot set up 
a new world order, however, until victory has come to us. 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y. W. H. CowLey 


A Navy Man: “a genuine peace...” 


I THINK ALL THE ISSUES OF THIS WAR ULTIMATELY RESOLVE 
themselves into one: the resolve to make secure a kind of 
life we all want. We, all of us, know the kind of world we 
want to live in—a world genuine, sane, and humane. A 
world in which even the smallest of us can live in dignity 
and peace. That 1s the world we are striving to maintain 
here and recreate wherever it is lost. 

We look to a world after the war in which a genuine 
peace will be the right of every nation. We look to a peace 
in which the total and infinite sacrifice of many will not be 
forfeited by a few around some conference table. 

We want to secure, as best we can, the gains we hope to 
make, not alone for our own country but as a gift to the 
world from a land which has always held peace as its most 
cherished possession. 

We think that all people whose minds have not been cor- 
rupted and whose hearts have not been embittered know the 
home they want. We in America know well what we want. 
We are a people educated for peace and now involved in 
war. We believe that war is unnatural—a thing impressed 
upon a people by force and deception against the conviction 
of their hearts. A substantial and just peace is our aim with 
our hand behind it to challenge any aggressor, however 
demoniac he might be. 

We have abandoned the idea of liberating masses of peo- 
ple from the unwelcome tyranny of governments bent on 
world mastery—their devotion to them has been too blind- 
ingly revealed. Rather, we wish to bring forcibly to their 
attention that the individual and the small nation have rights 
and dignity and a claim on humanity which the world will 
not allow them to be despoiled of. That conquest and its 
train of blood and hunger and indignity will never spread 
across the world again is our resolve. 

This is a people’s war to crush the towering creature of 
military arrogance, we hope, forever. 

Does this all seem too vague and general to have mean- 
ing? The issues are broad and plans for their treatment 
must be broad as well. 

We want a victory substantial enough to be the founda- 
tion for an era of sanity and peace beyond the grasp of dic- 
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tatorial paranoiacs. We hope to make secure a world atmos- 
phere in which governments can live that give opportunity 
to each of us to make a life for himself. We are resolved 
that intellectual freedom is to be made secure. Political 
sanity will establish itself if given a chance, we believe. Na- 
tional security must be achieved through intelligent use of 
resources and population rather than by conquest. 

We believe in these things. They constitute our hope for 
the end of the war and the time to follow. 
Receiving Ship, PS N Y Jummy HENNEssY 
Bremerton, Wash. 
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A Philosopher: “basic equality for all men .. . 


WHATEVER YOU DO, DON’T FIGHT FOR REVENGE. Don’t CATCH 
the disease against which you are fighting. Fascism is our 
enemy. Hate is our enemy. These two are inseparable. 
The first cannot exist without the second. 

But, don’t fight a merely defensive war either. If there 
is any way of atoning for warfare, it must be through the 
process of transmuting war into an ideal purpose. If this 
war does not leave us desolate and bankrupt in spirit, it will 
be because we have learned how to use it as the starting- 
point for bringing a new hope to the masses of the world. 
When, and if, this war becomes a people’s war, its aims will 
also become clear. Then we shall see that what we are fight- 
ing for is not merely the selfish aim of living our way of 
life, but rather of assisting in a program which will bring a 
decent standard of living to all people everywhere. Then 
we shall also see that this cannot be brought about save 
through world organization, that is, in a world which is be- 
coming economically and spiritually interdependent. And 
then we shall also know that in such a world there must be 
basic equality for all men. 

These purposes cannot be realized, obviously, so long as 
the threat of the anti-democratic revolution hangs over us. 
Unhappily, there are people in this world, very powerful 
people, who do not like liberty and equality and fraternity, 
and if they should come to rule our world, none of the ideals 
we dream about can be realized. So, again we face a tragic 
moment in our history. But, there is no escape. The per- 
son who is incapable of facing tragedy is a sordid person. 

So, I say to you, young man, as you go forth to battle, be 
a good soldier. What I mean by a good soldier, is embraced 
in Oliver Cromwell’s famous definition: “A good soldier is 
one who know what he’s fighting for and loves what he 
knows.” And when you come back, bring with you some of 
the courage you have learned; and make it catching so that 
all of us together can set our hands and our hearts and our 
minds to the task of creating a world of peace and plenty, 
of justice and freedom, and of intelligence and affection. 
New York School of Social Work Epuarp C. LinpEMAN 


A Negro Leader: “a real, living democracy . . .” 


CoLtorED AMERICANS ARE NOT INTERESTED IN “AVENGING 
Pearl Harbor” even though some of our race lost their 
lives in that disaster. We have no desire to defend Ameri- 
can prestige in the Far East, for this “prestige” has been 
based on the theory of white supremacy that has debased 
American democracy at home and abroad and nullified the 
Negro’s citizenship in many sections of this country. We 
feel no burning urge to go “all out” for a victory that will 
simply perpetuate the American way of life as it has been 
maintained in our lifetime. To us, the war’s real aims should 
include none of these objectives, but rather should call for 
their elimination. \ 

The sole important issue for us to consider is this: 
Shall we have an opportunity as free men and women to 


work out our destiny, resolve misunderstandings and ha- 


treds, and help to build a society based upon the ideal of 
human comradeship? The answer to this question con- 
stitutes an imperative challenge for Negroes to give their 
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every effort to make such a future possible. It means help- 
ing to defeat the Axis powers as represented in their armies 
afield and their agents here in this country. It means the 
service of Negroes in all phases of war, even under 
conditions difficult for self-respecting citizens to bear. The 
challenge justifies our working with a curious combination 
of reactionaries, imperialists, communists—in fact any one 
who wants to see Nazism destroyed. It makes it possible 
for us to enlist even in a Jim-Crow army or navy; it buoys us 
up under the treacherous attacks of Negro-hating congress- 
men, lynch mobs in Sikeston, Alexandria or Detroit, and 
anti-Negro employers. 

Hitler clearly defined in Mein Kampf the official Nazi 
plans for the Negro in this country as well as in Africa. 
And between yellow Japanese and dark-skinned Americans 
there is no kinship of color that does not disappear imme- 
diately under the impact of differing political and _philo- 
sophical ideals. 

The Negro American wants, above all things, a real 
living democracy. The Japanese war-lord is determined 
to wipe that word from common usage and the principle 
from the thinking of Pacific peoples. If there is an affinity 
of purpose between dark-skinned citizens of this country 
and yellow people of Asia, it is between Negro Americans 
and defenders of the Chinese Republic. The Chinese are 
fighting to clear their homeland of the invader so that they 
may resume progress toward their goal of a free, democratic 
China. We must also dispose of Nazism’s threat if we are to 
have a chance at building in America the democracy that 
is our goal. 


National Urban League Lester B. GRANGER 


A Lawyer: “for a world of increasing freedom . . .” 


THE PRIMARY ISSUES OF THIS WAR ARE THE SURVIVAL OF THE 
culture, freedom and justice of a progressive civilization; the 
advancement of human liberty and human decency; the 
preservation of self-government by those who have already 
attained it, and the extension of the right of self-government 
to the other peoples of the world. The fundamental reasons 
which impelled the United States to enter the first World 
War are essentially the same as those which have forced us 
to join the side of the United Nations in the present conflict. 
Woodrow Wilson’s phrase, “To make the world safe for 
democracy,” epitomized our purpose then. That same pur- 
pose is much more dramatically apparent today than it was 
in 1917. 

Our opponents have proclaimed their goal, by both word 
and action, with greater and more unmistakable clarity than 
was dared twenty-five years ago. They have revealed, in 
vivid contrast, the conflict between two completely antago- 
nistic concepts of the destiny of mankind. “Two worlds,” 
Hitler has said, “stand opposed to one another; one of them 
must break asunder.” The Axis has embarked upon a cru- 
sade to impose on all the peoples of the world the totali- 
tarian concept that the sole function of individual human 
beings is to serve as cogs in a military and economic machine. 
We cannot comprehend the issues of the struggle unless we 
make ourselves understand that self-government everywhere 
depends, for generations to come, upon the dissolution of 
totalitarian aggression. 

The broad issues of this war have been outlined by Prime 
Minister Churchill and President Roosevelt in the eight-point 
program which has come to be known as the Atlantic Char- 
ter. These issues will not be determined finally by a con- 
clusive military victory alone. To have any real assurance 
of permanent peace there must be an understanding of why 
Hitler’s program was accepted by the German people, and 
the specter of unemployment must be courageously met and 
routed among the peoples of both the victorious and the van- — 
quished nations, 


We must recognize what are not the issues as well as what 
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they are. If vengeance, imperialism, racism, nationalism or 
artificial trade barriers are allowed to be or to become part 
or parcel of the direct or indirect aims of the Unjted Nations 
any reasonable hope of a permanent world peace will be frus- 
trated. The essential purposes must not be obscured by ter- 
ritorial demands or reparations. Freedom of individuals and 
peoples, rather than national sovereignty and empires, must 
be made the paramount consideration. More and more it is 
apparent that both sides in this war are fighting for a “New 
World Order,” the Axis to establish an order of tyranny and 
fear, the United Nations for a world of increasing freedom 
in which the international aggressor will be an outlaw sub- 
ject to control by an effectively enforceable international law. 
As to the citizens of the United States specifically, the issue 
of the war is freedom or slavery. 


New York 


Ricuarp B. Scanprert, Jr. 


A Psychiatrist: “to hold on to libettyancce-e 


Bit, | wish I wERE A BETTER TALKER. I KNOW WHAT I 
want to say, but I don’t know that I can put it right. Words 
are tricky. 

I understand how you feel about your cousin. You want 
to kill some of the Japs who killed him cunningly and ruth- 
lessly. If you had been killed, I would want revenge. | 
would want to fight and kill. But, when you asked me to 
tell you what you would be fighting for, I began thinking 
it over. I guess it is bigger than your cousin’s life or my 
life or even your own life. It is democracy. 

When you were a little fellow you always fought hard for 
anything you felt honestly belonged to you. This democracy 
you are going to fight for now belongs to you. 

Don't ask me to define democracy. I might begin talking 
about its imperfections and that would take a long time. | 
know I am right in telling you that democracy is a good 
thing. It is the best thing we have. Inevitably it will be a 
better thing in the future. It can be a fine and almost per- 
fect thing. As it stands today, it is the only form of govern- 
ment giving men, women and children a decent chance in 
life—a chance to become better and happier human beings. 

What are the issues you are going to shoot out with the 
enemy? As I see them, here they are: ; 

Dictatorship vs. Democracy. 

Brute Strength “goose-stepping” the people down into en- 
slaved barbarism vs. the independent development of demo- 
cratic civilization and cultures. : 

Children trained and shaped for cannon fodder vs. children 
growing up and working out their lives in peace and security. 

I don’t want the kids you are going to have someday to 
be “goose-steppers” even in the front ranks. 

It seems to me that democracy is as old as mankind. It is 
a part of us—like our skins. 

I found this “piece” the other day. It expresses what I 
mean: Long ago, a slave, sweating among the hordes build- 
ing the pyramids, or chained to a galley of ancient Spain, 
brooding over the injustices to himself and to his fellow- 
slaves, now and then succeeded in breaking loose, killing the 
work master, and giving his anonymous life on the altar of 
freedom. Thus was lit the torch of liberty. During the 
centuries its light often has been dimmed, but never has it 
been extinguished. It never will be. 

Bill, I guess you get the privilege of helping to keep that 
torch burning. 

After France had been sold down the river, an old French- 

man said, among other things: “We always spoke of our 
dues, seldom of our duties. . . . We are about to become 
slaves.” 
One thing he said I think I will never forget: “Tell all 
this to the Americans and warn them at the same time of 
‘the perils that may befall democracy everywhere, when it 
forgets that free men have duties as well as rights.’ 

So, Bill, when your time comes to shoot, I believe you will 
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shoot quicker and straighter if 
your cousin's murder, but to hold 
and for the children [| hope you 
come back from the war. 


Philadelphia 


you shoot not to avenge 
on to liberty for yourself 
are going to have after you 


Epwarp A. Strecker, M.D. 


A Clergyman: “not military triumph alone . . .” 


THs WAR Is NOW BEING WAGED ON ALL THE CONTINENTS AND 
seas around the world, and involves more nations and human 
beings than any conflict in history. The temptation is strong 
to give up attempting to understand its magnitude and com. 
plexity, and to oversimplify the situation by concentrating on 
individual motivations that will justify and energize our 
personal relation to it. 

Vengeance for the death of a relative or friend whose life 
has already been taken is a powerful and personal motive. 
One difficulty with it is that the war may last long after 
such a motive has been sated, or end before the individual 
under orders has had any chance to satisfy it. Moreover, un. 
der the strains of wartime we shall all need more broadly 
and deeply based supports than any vendetta of private 
vengeance can provide. 

This very motive of personal vengeance, however, if we 
look into it more deeply, may open up a way to something 
far beyond itself. Hundreds and thousands of Poles and 
Norwegians, Dutch and Belgians, Chinese, Greeks, and Rus- 
sians, soldiers and civilians alike, have lost their lives under 
attacks as sudden and unjustified as the assault on Pearl 
Harbor. One central issue in this war is obviously, there- 
fore, freedom for all peoples from the threat of attack by 
neighbors who have armed themselves to get what they want 
by aggressive violence. 

But this threat can only be removed if nations small and 
large unite into some kind of community of peoples that 
will maintain the security and rights of each, as good local 
government maintains these for individuals within the state. 
The second issue of this war is therefore the establishment 
of such an ordered and orderly international community, in 
a world now so interdependent that only so can peace and 
prosperity be secured for anybody. 

Such international cooperation, if it is to endure and suc- 
ceed, must provide for the progressive fulfilment in ever 
larger measure of the desire of all developing human beings 
for “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” Nazi and 
Japanese doctrines of racial superiority and the right of 
domination over other peoples, conflict so directly with these 
universal human drives that it is hard to see any road toward 
peace or human welfare except through the overthrow of 
these pretensions. The only adequate compensation for a 
war so widespread and costly as this one, would be an open 
road into a better future for all those peoples of the whole 
earth whose soldiers and civilians are dying to make it pos- 
sible for their successors. 

These issues are all three of a kind that search and judge 
and must revise our own ways of living, both national and 
personal. Pearl Buck reminds us that the most effective 
argument Japan is using against us in the Far East is the 
dominating attitude of white men toward the colored races, 
as exemplified not only by the British in India, but conspicu- 
ously by Americans in their own country. Here at home this 
same argument is dangerously effective among those who 
have never been given their full and rightful share in our 
developing democracy. Victory must therefore be won, not 
only over the enemies of democracy abroad, but over “the 
barbarian in our hearts” and in our common life. That vic- 
tory can never be won by personal vengeance on some human 
being in an enemy uniform, nor yet by military triumph 
alone; it has to be won at home no less than abroad, and in 
the present for the sake of a better future. 

Cuartes W. Gitxey, D.D. 
Dean of the Chapel, University of Chicago 
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Saving — Voluntary and Forced 


ECONOMIC CARTOON 


by OTTO H. EHRLICE 


1. Taxation, by draining off excess purchasing power, 
would both finance the war and prevent inflation. 


But since a pay-as-you-go policy for financing the 2. Now it is left to the citizen to decide whether to \ 
war is impractical, other methods must be found use his excess purchasing power himself, or loan it 
to achieve both purposes. One is SAVING. to the government by buying bonds. 
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3. us government is using every means to encour- 4. Priorities and price control have curtailed con- 
age voluntary saving, and many patriotic Americans sumer goods, thereby encouraging irivestment j 
_ are cutting down consumption in order to buy bonds. bonds. ; sing stment in war 


i] ; 


5. But excess purchasing power this year will total 


about $17 billion, far more than can be drained off 6. What is forced saving? It is a levy on individual 
by voluntary saving. Only compulsory measures will incomes; but it is in part a loan, not a tax, to be 
avoid inflation—heavier taxes* or forced saving. repaid by the government after the war. 


\\ 


’ faye 8. Politically, forced saving is attractive, especially 

7, Forced saving would tend to reduce voluntary in a campaign year. The promise of a post-war re- 
saving fund sweetens the bitter medicine of taxation. 
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* For the discussion on Taxation see June Survey Graphic, “We can’t have price control without More Taxes.” 
ee tio i ? 


Saving—Voluntary and Forced (continued) 


: k 
9. In theory, the refund would enable the worker to 10. rk ermal signe sn ale Se ence 
weather post-war depression, and his ability to spend Bes t eeces pay 

would stimulate production of consumer goods. usiness re ry. 


_ ALLOWANCES FOR 


, MINIMUM STANDARD 
OF LIVING. 


11. Most of the forced saving of higher income 
a groups would be held permanently as a tax; most of 
the forced saving of lower income groups would be 
fas: ; returned after the war as deferred pay. The lowest 
+. | income group would be exempt, in order to safe- 


d be 8 12. This adjustment of burden foetneana would re- — 
“Ms guard an adequate minimum standard of living. 


sult in a partial redistribution of national wealth, | 
7 \ . 
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Labor’s Ordeal in France 


by HEINZ SOFFNER 


In Lyons, Le Creusot,“and other French industrial towns, workers are 


serving the Nazi war machine. Great numbers of French civilians are 


working in Germany. Vichy sets up new compulsory organizations under 
the control of government appointees. What has happened to the powerful 
labor movement which formerly included half the wage earners in France? 


CuarLes DuraND, UNTIL THREE MONTHS AGO A TURRET 
lathe operator in the Renault works just outside Paris, will 
never recover completely from injuries received when the 
R.A.F. bombed that plant, which had become one of Ger- 
many’s great war arsenals. From his flat in Suresnes, high 
above the bank of the Seine, he can look down on the 
blackened ruins where once he worked, or see the huge 
Swastika banner which casts its ominous shadow over 
Paris from the top of the Eiffel Tower. 

In 1914-18 Durand fought against the Germans and 
was wounded several times. In this war, one of his sons 
was killed fighting for France, one is in a prison camp, 
the third is with De Gaulle. Durand has always loved 
France and hated war, cherished freedom and denounced 
fascism; an active unionist, a municipal councilor elected 
on the socialist ticket—no one can imagine that he has 
pro-Nazi sympathies or submits willingly to the New 
Order. 

Why, then, did he help turn out tanks for the Nazis? 
Mobilized “on his job” like most war workers and under 
military discipline, he was unable to leave Paris before the 
Nazis moved in. After that the only choice was to stay at 
the Renault plant or be deported to Germany: in either 
case, he would not escape serving Hitler. So, concerned for 
his wife and little daughter, he returned to his lathe. 

Nevertheless Durand and most of his fellow-workers 
stuck to the forty-hour week, slowed up, and refused over- 
time or night work. The Nazis substituted piecework 
rates, offered premiums for increased output and higher 
pay for overtime. But nothing could tempt the French 
workers until the Nazis began paying premiums and 
overtime in canned food, which was not otherwise to be 
had in starving Paris. Like others, Durand, no longer 
able to endure the hungry eyes and wasting body of eight- 
year-old Fernande, reluctantly succumbed. He was on the 
‘night shift when the British bombers came. 


‘Tue story oF CHartes Durand Is ONLY ONE INSTANCE OF 
the plight in which French workers find themselves. Nor 
is this contrast between their convictions and the work 
they are compelled to do for the invader restricted to the 
zone of actual enemy occupation. 

Consider the silk weavers of Lyons. Once they were the 
pioneers in French labor’s struggle for emancipation. Back 
in 1831, 40,000 silk weavers, incensed by their employers’ 
refusal to accept arbitration, forced the garrison to leave 
Lyons; it took an entire army corps to restore “law and 
order.” Ever since, industrial Lyons has been a strong- 
hold of organized labor. Today, its mayor, Edouard Her- 
riot, last speaker of the French Chamber and outstanding 
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defender of the Third Republic, has been deposed by 
Vichy—and Lyons silk weavers make parachutes for Hit- 
ler’s air-borne shock troops. 

Whatever production is still going on in the unoccu- 
pied zone is directed by “economic commissions,” ap- 
pointed by Vichy and controlled by Nazi emissaries. Only 
factories working on German orders can hope to get raw 
materials, fuel, electric power. The Berliet works in Lyons 
produce army trucks and repair railroad cars for Ger- 
many; the shipyards near Toulon build auxiliary vessels 
for the Italian navy; Le Creusot, the French Pittsburgh— 
important enough for the Nazis to keep an army general 
there in charge of production—turns out armor plate for 
Nazi tanks, locomotives and freight cars for the Reich. 

The prefects (district governors) use their food ration- 
ing powers to curb local labor. Enterprises with no Nazi 
work operate only twenty-four to thirty hours a week. 
In the first year after the armistice, the cost of living (not 
including the fancy prices of the black market, of course) 
rose at least 80 percent, while wages even in the most 
favorable cases did not increase more than 20 percent. 
Thus, the buying power of the average French worker, 
according to official statistics, had fallen 50 percent by last 
August and since then has been dropping even more rap- 


idly. 


Nazis and Vichy 


TODAY, THE WORKERS IN FRANCE CONFRONT THREE FOES, 
The Nazis want to exploit French labor for their war ef- 
fort—both in France and in Germany—and also mean to 
reduce France eventually to a mere producer of food, raw 
materials, and handicrafts, with no large industries. The 
Vichy regime, whose surrender to Hitler was in no small 


~ degree determined by hatred and fear of labor’s progress, 
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now tries to subdue the French workers according to the 
august example of its overlords. The third foe is tragic 
confusion in labor’s own ranks. 

In May, General Otto von Stuelpnagel, military com- 
mander of occupied France, increased working hours and 
ordered employers to report immediately the number and 
categories of workmen made available for new tasks (that 
is, primarily, for transfer to Germany) as a result of 
longer hours. 

Most French prisoners of war are employed by the 
Nazis, not only in agriculture, road building, and so on, 
but—in clear violation of international law—on direct war 
production as well. The Messerschmitt factory in Augs- 
burg, for instance, another recent target of the R.A.F., 
employs a considerable number of French war prisoners. 
As long ago as last July, the Berlin War Ministry was 
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able to state that only 135,000 war prisoners remained 
“idle” in the camps, while 1,300,000 had been put to work. 

More than 100,000 civilian French workers have been 
shipped to Germany. Their reports of the conditions under 
which they had to live had such an effect upon their 
families in France that last March even Vichy was moved 
to set up in Berlin a “Department of French Labor in 
Germany,” in order to deal with complaints cn the spot. 

Besides the transfer of French labor by Nazi govern- 
ment agencies, certain private German concerns are au- 
thorized to recruit directly. Krupp, for instance, has estab- 
lished recruiting centers, significantly enough in cheap 
Paris cafés—like the waterfront taverns where seamen 
were shanghaied. Krupp’s agents cannot help admitting 
that in Germany the workers will be housed in camps, 
but they generously promise that their victims will find 
them “convenable.” 

Factories in France which produce Nazi tanks or planes 
are closely supervised to prevent sabotage: German sen- 
tries watch the gates, German engineers occupy special 
control offices, stool pigeons are planted among the work- 
ers, heavy punishment is meted out whenever sabotage is 
detected. Not satisfied with the results of these safeguards, 
the Nazis recently have begun to use French pilots for the 
test flights—counting on the unwillingness of French 
workers to endanger the lives of their fellow-countrymen. 

Laval’s elevation to power in April meant a new turn 
of the screw in Vichy’s labor policy. Certainly his prede- 
cessors had endeavored to please their Nazi masters: in 
his speeches Petain had repeatedly stressed the point that 
the French people must return to the countryside and be- 
come once more a nation of peasants and artisans; his 
Labor Minister, René Belin, former assistant secretary of 
the Confédération Générale du Travail (C.G.T.—French 
Federation of Labor) and ardent pacifist, had obediently 
dissolved the organization from whose ranks he had risen 
and had confiscated union funds. 

In November 1941, Vichy adopted a public works pro- 
gram, almost wholly forestry and rural building, to hasten 
the disintegration of industrial centers. A decree of De- 
cember 17 empowered the Minister of Production to shut 
down factories in order “to concentrate production ac- 
cording to national interest.” On January 24 of this year, 
it was decreed that urban unemployed and even the entire 
force of some factories, “kept intact as far as possible, with 
their foremen and their managers,” should be transferred 
to the land. 

All these efforts, however, neither satisfied the Nazis 
nor broke the stubborn resistance of French workers. 
Laval substituted for Belin one of Vichy’s outstanding 
intellectual collaborationists, Professor Hubert Lagardelle, 
long ago a radical trade unionist, left-winger and disciple 
of Sorel, but more recently Mussolini’s adviser on labor 
relations and co-inventor of the corporative system in 
fascist Italy. 

Even before his appointment as Laval’s Labor Minister, 
Lagardelle had been busy behind the scenes drafting 
Vichy’s “Labor Charter” which, according to the expert 
testimony of the official Nazi sheet Pariser Zeitung, is “a 
synthesis of the fascist system of corporations and the Ger- 
man organization of the Labor Front.” 

This Labor Charter, decreed by Petain on October 4, 
1941 and purporting, according to its preamble, “to break 
definitely with the old system of class struggle” came into 
force on January 1. In letter and spirit; it is diametrically 
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opposed to French traditions of individual and collective 
freedom. It provides for compulsory organizations for 
employers and workers, with many involved territorial, 
industrial, and professional subdivisions. The whole sys- 
tem is based upon “social committees” in each factory and 
is controlled from the top, in true totalitarian manner, by 
government commissioners. The government is to fix the 
basic minimum wage for each locality, which will be in- 
creased by. “professional supplements” and family allow- 
ances. In the indefinite period during which this involved 
machinery is supposed to get started, all leading positions 
are to be filled by government appointees. Its financial 
base will be the confiscated union funds. 


Confusion in the Ranks 


EVEN A STRONG, UNITED, AND DETERMINED LABOR MOVEMENT 
would find it hard to hold its ground against both the 
ruthless oppression of a foreign invader and the hostility 
of an increasingly fascist government. And the French 
workers, although they recovered with admirable speed 
from the shock of the military defeat and began to offer 
resistance a few weeks after the armistice, are still far 
from unity. 

They have lost most of their leaders. Leon Jouhaux, the 
well known head of the French trade unions, is confined 
to the little town of Vals. Leon Blum, socialist leader and 
former head of the Popular Front government, is a prison- 
er of the Riom court. Marx Dormoy, who had fought 
actively against home-grown fascists as Minister of the 
Interior under Blum, was assassinated last July. Lagrange, 
outstanding among Blum’s younger lieutenants, was killed 
on the battlefield. The communist leaders, Gabriel Péri ~ 
and Lucien Sampaix, were shot as hostages by the Nazis. 
Thousands of other seasoned trade unionists, militant so- 
cialists, and communists have been killed, imprisoned, or 
deported to construct the Trans-Sahara Railroad in the 
African desert. 

Several former labor leaders have bowed to the invader. 
Dumoulin, another assistant secretary of the C.G.T., and 
Vigne, chief of the Mine Workers Federation, have turned 
to Vichy. Paul Faure, former secretary general of the 
Socialist Party, now sits in Petain’s “National Council.” > 
Marcel Déat, former Neo-Socialist and extreme pacifist, is _ 
all-out for collaboration: he is now editor of the Paris 
daily L’Oeuvre and leader of the “Social Labor Front,” a 
Nazi-sponsored organization in the occupied zone, al- 
legedly embracing 350,000 members. Important among — 
its activities is circulating collaborationist propaganda — 
among French war prisoners. q 

Jacques Doriot, once the most promising among the — 
younger French communist leaders, had turned fascist 
before the war. He is at present leader of the French “Vol-. 
unteers against Bolshevism” on the Russian front. The 
propaganda of his “Social Party” denounces Vichy to the 
workers as “reactionary” with the same demagoguery that 
the Nazis used against the German Republic. Doriot ex- 
pects to become France’s No. 1 Quisling as soon as the 
Nazis have no further use for Petain, Laval or any other 
reactionary of the Third Republic and need an out-and- 
out fascist as Gauleiter. | 

Many renegade labor newspapers also try to confuse 
French workers. Belin’s friends publish Aw Travail, while 
the pro-Vichy socialists have L’Effort in the unoccupied 
zone and La France Socialiste in Paris, both edited b 
Charles Spinasse, once Blum’s Minister of Commerce. Th 
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group around Déat also owns L’A¢elier for the collabora- 
tionists in the occupied zone. 

Confusion is further increased by the fact (familiar to 
students of authoritarian regimes in other countries, for 
instance Austria between 1934 and 1938) that the under- 
ground movement frequently camouflages its publications 
as official matters, while the Vichy regime occasionally 
tries to disguise its propaganda stuff as underground liter- 
ature. It takes considerable skill to interpret this mislead- 
ing material properly. 


“Brothers in Distress’ 


WORKERS WHO WERE NEITHER PRISONERS NOR RENEGADES— 
undoubtedly the majority—found it extremely difficult 
after the armistice to overcome both the external obstacles 
of military occupation and police persecution, and the in- 
ternal barriers of suspicion, resignation, and dissension. 
Nevertheless, representatives of the Free (socialist) and 
the Christian (Catholic) trade unions joined against Nazis 
and domestic fascists, issuing their first common mani- 
festo on November 15, 1940. About the: same time, the 
first major acts of factory sabotage were reported from the 
Devoitine Aircraft plant in Toulouse. Underground ac- 
tivities of French socialists started in the “forbidden zone” 
along the English Channel in the mining district of north- 
ern France. 

Twelve well-known union leaders—nine from the Free 
and three from the Christian unions—met somewhere in 
the occupied zone to draw up a significant document for 
circulation among the French workers of both zones as a 
basis for further efforts. It defines the aims of French 
union labor as follows: 

The French union movement must be guided by six essen- 
tial principles: 

1, It must be anticapitalistic and generally opposed to all 
forms of workers’ oppression. 

2. It must be willing to subordinate the interest of the in- 
dividual to the common interest. 

3. It must not try to absorb the state, but neither must it 
be absorbed by the state. 

4. It must uphold the respect of individual rights, without 
any racial, religious or political discrimination. 

5. It must be free, both in its collective activities and in 
the individual liberties of its members. 

6. It must seek international cooperation of the workers 
and nations. 

Since then, labor’s resistance has made considerable 
progress. All nationwide federations having been de- 
stroyed since the armistice, it centers around the local 
unions, which still exist legally, however limited in their 
actions (though soon they are supposed to be supplanted 
by the organizations of the Labor Charter). Underground 


groups, at first isolated and weak, have established con- | 


tacts, gained experience (dearly paid for), and now are 
distributing numerous underground newspapers and leaf- 
lets in both zones. The communists, defeatists until Hit- 
ler’s attack on Russia, have become passionate fighters 
against the Nazis—although union and socialist circles 
still are suspicious of them as reliable allies. 

French workers, who escaped to England to enter the 
war industries, have set up a French Trade Union Center 
there including both Free and Christian unionists. In 
lose contact with the British trade unions and with the 
nternational Federation of Trade Unions, also exiled in 

ndon, the French Trade Union Center in Britain en- 


courages the workers in France by broadcasts and other 
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means. In the United States, too, a French Labor Com- 
mittee has been formed, which publishes a weekly peri- 
odical, France Speaks. ; 

The spirit of French labor’s resistance was stirringly 
expressed in the recent May Day message sent by French 
trade unionists to Free French Headquarters in London. 
Addressed to the free workers all over the world, it said 
part: 

Brothers, we do not ask you to pity us... but we do ask 
you to continue to have faith in us. We are not accomplices 
in the betrayal of France. Those of us who work in Ger- 
many are compelled to do so by brute force, by the threat of 
starvation. Efforts are being made to deceive you into be- 
lieving that we are on the side of the invaders and their 
lackeys. On the contrary, brothers, our faith lies in you who 
are working to free us, in you who are producing planes, 
tanks, ships—all the instruments of victory. We are ready 
to do anything in our power to help you, in sabotaging 
enemy production, in enduring the justified bombardment 
of plants working for Germany, in following directives you 
will send us. . . . Keep us in your thoughts and remember 
that, like miners clearing away the debris of a caved-in shaft, 
you are working for brothers in distress! 


Partners in the Fight for Freedom 


EVER SINCE THE STORM CLouDs OF HITLER’s WAR THREAT 
gathered on the horizon of Europe many people have ex- 
pected labor’s role in such an-emergency to become de- 
cisive: that either it would be able to prevent war or 
would turn Hitler’s aggression into an anti-fascist revolu- 
tion. : 

Except for Germany (where labor’s failure to resist Hit- 

ler presents problems outside the scope of this article), no 
country could have offered more favorable conditions for 
labor’s successful intervention in a war against Nazi- 
fascist aggression than France. In the years of Hitler’s war 
preparations, French labor had attained unprecedented 
strength. The French trade unions reunited by the con- 
vention of Toulouse in March 1936, had organized five 
million members, which is more than half of all French 
wage earners; among these were 70 to 80 percent of the 
workers in the essential war industries. 
_ The Socialist Party represented the largest group in 
the Chamber of Deputies. The Popular Front govern- 
ment, under Leon Blum, had succeeded in uniting all 
labor groups, unions and political parties, liberals and 
socialists, communists and syndicalists, behind its program 
of social reforms. The French Communist Party (in con- 
trast to England and the United States, a mass party with 
strong parliamentary representation), after Russia’s entry 
into the League of Nations, gave hearty support to French 
rearmament and even got behind the movement for a 
“united national front.” The generous admission into the 
country under the Popular Front government of thou- 
sands of anti-Hitler refugees from Germany gave French 
labor firsthand information about the Nazi system and its 
oppression of labor in Germany and details of Hitler’s 
preparations for war. 

And yet labor was unable to prevent France’s collapse. 
How was labor responsible for the collapse? In how far 
must the blame rest on management; socialists, com- 
munists, pacifists, fascists; military command, the civil 
bureaucracy? Without entering upon this controversy, it 
is still possible to draw certain conclusions from labor’s 
ordeal in France: conclusions of immediate value for the 
United Nations’ struggle. (Continued on page 335) 
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“Bevin Belles’: Wartime Specialists 


by THERLE HUGHES 


New industrial welfare workers followed British women into war factories. 
How they deal with such complexities in the production drive as child | 
care, queueing, part time work, canteen feeding, is told by a former news- 
paper woman, now herself a “Belle.” 


Our FOREMEN WEAR WHITE COATS. OUR WORKERS WEAR 
dark blue bib-and-brace overalls or boiler suits. I wear 
whatever clothes I choose, but they have no significance 
except what I may gradually create for them. And that 
goes for my whole position, the position of the many 
welfare and employment officers in British factories 
today. 

Of course there are some superbly uniformed officers 
‘doing our sort of job in factories where personnel meth- 
ods are built on long years of sound industrial re- 
lationships and everything runs smoothly. But I want 
to show how the ordinary medium-sized provincial fac- 
tory employing some 1,700 or 1,800 men, women, and 
juveniles has turned over to full scale, ever-increasing war 
production, and has suddenly been confronted with the 


need for what we call Welfare, with a capital “W.” These 


are the factories that make up the bulk of our working 
communities; and here the present great social change 
can be seen in all its phases. 

We have wartime legislation demanding a certain mini- 
mum of welfare work, based on the principle “no welfare 
provided, no workers supplied.” But the real reason 
behind the movement’s recent progress is the fact that 
labor is so scarce. The threat of unemployment no 
longer hangs over the workers. Employers must pile 
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wages higher and higher, or else they must make the 
workers /ike the work. 3 
Many firms still have my job combined with, and — 
secondary to, first aid and nursing. Others at the other — 
extreme employ graduates in economics and social science. © 
But I myself am a real war product, intended to meet a 
sudden new war demand. “Bevin Belles,’ we are often — 
called, we who attended the Ministry of Labour and ~ 
National Service three-month course for welfare officers. — 
Not that three months is considered enough to create . 
a welfare officer, but the idea is to select people with a_ 
useful background and give them the basis of factory 
law, new personnel methods, and so on, which can most 
easily be acquired by lectures and visits to different types. 
of factories. Sandwiched between two months of this, 
we had a month each inside a well run factory, probably 
the most profitable training of all. 
By “useful background” I mean a general interest in 
this field of work. Among fellow students were social 
workers, a policewoman, a postmistress, actress, school 
teacher, psychologist, and a number of girls from factory 
offices. My own background, before going to Londo 
has included some years on provincial daily newspapers 
handling news of police and juvenile courts and every 
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kind of social and welfare activity; not to mention hav- 
ing several factory inspectors in the family. 


‘New Types of Workers; New Problems 


IN A TOWN SUCH AS OURS, AND IT’S TYPICAL, WOMEN 
workers rank as either mobile or immobile. If they are 
mobile [two lines deleted by the censor] local factories 
iget the remainder, people they would never consider em- 
ploying in peacetime—wives and mothers with children 
or invalids at home demanding much of their time and 
energy. These women and girls work six, eight, ten, 
‘some twelve hours a day; six—or a few, five—days a week. 
On Sundays they clean house and do the washing. Most 
of their time at home during the week is spent in buying, 
cooking, packing, serving food for themselves and their 
‘families. 

The employer is up against entirely new problems. 
\Welfare and employment officers are told, “Do something 
jabout it all”; but our powers are still limited. Not until 
the officer’s authority is defined and immeasurably in- 
‘creased can we do a fraction of what we see crying out to 
ibe done. The problem is largely with management. 
‘Absenteeism, slacking, unwillingness to learn new jobs 
‘or experiment with new working hours—all these, I am 
‘more and more convinced, are products of bad manage- 
‘ment. Inconsiderate managers, inexperienced or the 
j;wrong “old type” foremen can kill every incentive a wel- 
‘fare-employment officer can devise. Today we must face 
‘up to our problems individually, with little help in the 
‘way of nationwide investigation, advice, or propaganda. 

That basis accepted, what can we do? The selection and 
placement of new workers, their advancement and trans- 
‘fer, the formalities of leaving or dismissal, discipline, in- 
‘vestigation of complaints, welfare activities inside the 
factory, cooperation with the corresponding machinery 
outside the factory—these are our responsibilities. Per- 
thaps a look at my own working day will make the pic- 
ture clearer. 


‘A Routine Day 


JOuR FACTORY IS DIVIDED INTO TWO SECTIONS MORE THAN A 
mile apart. I spend my mornings in one section, after- 
moons in the other. Apart from experts in charge of the 
first aid canteens, I work alone, concerned primarily with 
our thousand-odd women and juveniles, but acting also 
as liaison officer for the men between workers, foremen, 
management, and outside officials. 

9-9:30 a.m. This is breakfast time for the shift work- 
ing 6 aM. to 2 p.M., or 8 A.M. to 2 P.M. (part time workers) 
or 6 A.M. to 6 p.M. Sometimes I look in at the canteen to 

ee that breakfast is served promptly, but generally I keep 
to my room, for it is the most popular time for the morn- 
ing’s crop of complaints. 

 9:30-11 a.m. Mostly contacts. With whichever nurse 
i on duty; with all the foremen, to check up on com- 
laints, and on such matters as the way new starters are 
haping and the day’s absentees; with the workers them- 
elves. If possible I also have a word with the cloakroom 
ttendants, storekeeper (about safety gloves, and so on) 
nd the timekeeper, to cross-check on lateness and 
bsences. . 

11-12 noon. By now, would-be workers have been to 
he Employment Exchange and procured their introduc- 
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tion cards. We are not allowed to employ them without 
this proof that they have been given permission to work 
for us. I may find a dozen in my waiting room. While 
learning about their background, health, experience, 
home responsibilities, I must decide how to place them 
where nervousness, talkativeness, clumsy vigor, defective 
hearing or other obvious drawback is minimized. I must 
think with them about shopping and child care problems, 
transport, too, and the husband’s working hours. Then 
the applicant has a few minutes with Nurse, who checks 
up on the all-important ability to stand and lift and carry 
(doubtful cases see the doctor before starting work), fol- 
lowed by a few final words from me as to what to expect, 
and what will be expected of her when she starts working 
next morning. 

Noon-12:30. I tidy up an accumulation of desk work. 
I must keep records of applications to leave, supply 
our comments on the forms these applicants fill in, 
submit the forms to the town’s local national service of- 
ficer at the Employment Exchange, who decides, under 
the Essential Work Order, whether each application is to 
be granted or not. I also supply our statistician with 
weekly percentages of absenteeism for each shop. It is 
one of my jobs to probe into these absences with a view 
to minimizing them. We don’t get many conspicuously 
culpable, but a lot of the one-day absences which play 
havoc with interlocked processes like ours. 

12:30-1:45 p.m. (my dinner break). Shopping at such 
few shops as stay open. Or a hurried bicycle trip home 
to prepare and eat dinner with my husband, or to do a 
bit of house cleaning. (I don’t feel a household of two 
justifies any domestic help.) Then off to the other sec- 
tion of the works. 

1:45-2:30 p.m. Usually another full waiting room, 
another variation on the themes, “I want a transfer”; “I 
want lighter work”; “I want my cards” (unemployment 
and health insurance cards which are held by the firm 
for weekly stamping, and without which almost no job 
is now obtainable). 

At present I am busy starting a lot of new fourteen- 
year-olds fresh from school. I long for the continued 
education some firms manage. Here, it is still a case of 
plunging straight into forty-four hours a week of factory 
work. If I can, I stir a spark of interest in evening classes 
and clubs, but cinemas provide entertainment with less 
effort. I begin most of these children, girls and boys, on 
bench work under a particularly fatherly foreman. He 
and I weigh them up frequently, and I place them in 
other departments accordingly. For girls, the prospects 
are good, as they quickly move on to more skilled work; 
but for boys there is now scant hope of apprenticeship. 
The trade unions insist on a set proportion of boys to 
men, and-as men are taken for the armed forces and re- 
placed by women, the number of boys must decrease, too. 
As a result, ever increasing numbers of boys are passing 
through their most formative years as unskilled laborers. 
The sense of injustice and frustration leads them to 
grumble, not at the lack of training but at the rates of pay. 

2:30-3:30 p.m. General rush of work applicants. Our 
offers of part time employment demand particularly 
careful “weeding,” as women with too many home ties 
or too poor health for full time work may easily prove 
more trouble than they’re worth, however plucky. I have 
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a tremendous respect for those who cannot bear to stay 
at home while there is war work in the factories crying 
out to be done, but none at all for the minority who think 
they have found a good way to dodge the full time serv- 
ice they should be giving. 

3:30-5 p.m. Contacts all around the works. 

5-5:30 p.m., or frequently later. Office work as in the 
morning, discussions with the works manager, and so on. 


Exhausting but Worth the Trouble 


So MUCH FOR A ROUTINE DAY. SOMETIMES | HAVE TO REPRE- 
sent the firm at ag appeal board where a committee of 
three impartial judges hears a worker’s appeal from the 
national service officer’s decision regarding release from 
our factory. Occasionally there is a meeting organized 
by the local district welfare officer, an official responsible 
for such matters as billeting, leisure hour activities, trans- 
port in the area. But these are exceptions, so let’s turn to 
the day’s chief headlines. 

New workers first. We are short, desperately short, of 
workers. Legislation now extends conscription to un- 
married women, unless they have children under fourteen 
in their care. And married women also are called upon 
to register in age groups. Home problems are discussed 
in interviews at the Employment Exchange, and as many 
women as possible are directed into industry. 

Then our problems begin. Women must be trained 
to take over men’s work. ‘Training and dilution are 
disliked intensely by both the men and their employers, 
and as yet the special training and instruction centers have 
turned out a mixed lot. Generally we prefer to train our 
own women machine operatives. 

On the whole we find that the women over thirty-five 
are more useful on general unskilled work, replacing 
youths, and our problem is so to arrange the work that it 
is not too heavy for them. A factory like ours always has 
a lot of more or less “childish” jobs that would irk a 
lively youngster in five minutes, but which we find ideal 
for the grannies. We have four deaf and dumb women 
extremely happy on particularly noisy jobs, and we make 
a point of employing our share of the physically handi- 
capped. 

Much of our work is fairly heavy and dirty. I never 
minimize these points at the preliminary interview. 
Selection now means taking almost everyone we can get, 
but I find “my” workers, bless them; are amazingly ready 
to accept hard conditions. What they resent is any un- 
expected demand upon them. 

Once past the simple medical tests, new workers must 
be placed according to a rough gauge of their capabilities. 
Few firms have time for aptitude tests now. The only 
alternative is close watching and the foreman’s coopera- 
tion during the first few weeks. Many firms put all new 
employes to school for at least a few days, to learn the 
factory rules, elementary safety precautions, and some- 
thing of how their jobs fit into the general scheme. A 
few firms take this. much further, especially with juve- 
niles. The rest of us have to fit all that into the pre- 
liminary interview and subsequent personal attention to 
the newcomer—exhausting, sometimes, but worth every 
last ounce of trouble. 

Transfers and advancements, especially of juveniles, re: 
ceive the same individual treatment. .Leaving, as I have 
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indicated, is more complicated in all factories which come 
under the Essential Work Order. But these formalities 
help combat the restlessness based on rumors of what 
other firms may be paying. In my own opinion, if a 
worker has such a desire to leave that he or she demands 
that the case go before the appeal board, then that worker 
had probably better go. 

The national service officer can also be appealed to 
when a worker is conspicuously late or absent, with the 
matter of penalties still in the experimental stage. 


Avoiding a “Bonus to the Enemy” 


Burt THESE ARE THE NEGATIVE SIDES OF OUR WELFARE WORK. 
On the positive side, the canteen comes first. Good meals 
to fit the workers’ rest breaks are provided at both sections 
of our works. One canteen is run by a committee set 
up by the workers to deal directly with the manageress, 
herself chosen by them. The other is run by an outside 
catering firm, with no profits for the workers, of course, 
but with a wider range of food supplies as the same con- 
tractors cater at a number of canteens. Under the present 
complicated rationing, the second method has a lot to 
recommend it, but a committee of workers is more than 
ever essential, we find, to meet the manageress frequently 
and see that the firm gets fair play. 

Perhaps the most essential second welfare question is 
first aid and medical attention. We have three trained 
nurses (two women, one man) always on duty. Equally 
important, I think, we are continually recruiting first 
aiders from among the workers to take the training course — 
and be on call. The doctor spends a few hours in each 
factory twice a week, examining all new starters, and 
anyone else as required. On his advice we persuaded a 
number of workers to take vitamin tablets this past— 
winter. In addition, our works runs a contributory 
scheme, twopence a week, to the local infirmary, insuring 
hospital treatment to all employes in need of it. A penny- 
a-week benevolent fund gives grants on the advice of a 
workers’ committee wherever sickness or accident hits a 
worker hard. At present only foremen are covered by a ~ 
disability pension scheme. . 

As a matter of course, records are kept of all accidents, 
and a safety committee normally meets monthly to go 
into the causes. My other connections with safety ques- 
tions are chiefly in cooperation with H.M. Inspectors of - 
Factories who advise and if necessary compel safety in-— 
stallations; with a safety council covering a large indus- 
trial area and meeting monthly for discussions; and with . 
the Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents, a na- 
tional effort which has the backing of the Ministry of 
Labor and National Service. This organization distributes 
posters and a helpful accident prevention bulletin. We 
are kept well aware that, in Mr. Bevin’s words, “Accidents 
in factories are a bonus to the enemy.” 

Safety equipment is slow to obtain these days, but I 
find safety shoes with stiffened toes—coupon free—a great 
boon to the women and, at the other end of the scale, 
safety caps a fearful bugbear. Only a few of our girls 
are on drills and lathes of a dangerous type. They are 
allowed to wear mob caps or their own scarf turbans, as 
they prefer, but wear something they must. The bes 


type of cap I have seen is of net, with a stiff peak over 
that incorrigible front curl. ia: 


; 
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As to coupons for overalls, I apply for supplementary 
oupons (outside the regular allowance) for each type of 
yorker as they become eligible, and explain to all the 
mpatient others that they must wait till the authorities 
nnounce that their occupation is to be included in the 
st. Supplies of soap, hot water, and clean towels are 
natters I thankfully leave to the stores and cloakroom 
ttendants. ; 
Fortunate indeed is the welfare officer who can procure 
Il the workshop and cloakroom facilities she wants in 
hese days of scarce materials and scarcer maintenance 
taff. My dreams pass from such elementary advantages 
s steam-heated pipes under the coat rails to a garden, a 
ibrary, dental clinic, convalescent home, and holiday 
,ostel—other firms are already doing these things, but as 
et they are the exceptions. After all, my firm had not 
ven an employment and welfare officer till I was taken 
m about nine months ago. Like a lot of others, I must 
mcourage our workers to use the facilities we have, which 
nelude a recreation ground and weekly dancing, and to 
upplement them with the town library, Youth Hostels 
\ssociation, and other community resources. 


Warketing, Babies—and Factory Work 


[HIS RAISES THE WHOLE QUESTION OF OUTSIDE WELFARE. 
Che district welfare officer and I, between us, must tackle 
lhe women’s home problems. Child care, marketing, do- 
inestic duties, transportation, recreation are directly re- 
ated to one matter inside the factory which we can con- 
ol—the hours of work. We have staggered the hours of 
itarting work to ease transportation; we have arranged 
thort and longer shifts for those who must do their own 
waarketing; we have day turns for those who must be 
aome early and late for their families. With part time 
vork we are drawing on a supply of labor previously 
Imost untapped, and finding that, once started, many 


ervice. 

Briefly, our workers are in four main groups, of which 
he first is considerably the largest. This group works 
ix-day rotating shifts from 6 a.m. to 2 p.M., 2 to 10 p.M., 
0 p.m. to 6 a.m., with Sundays free. An experimental 
roup works five and a half days one week, five nights 
he next, from 6 to 6, with about two hours a shift in 
reaks and rest pauses. Part time workers work 8 a. 
92 p.m., and 2 to 8 p.M., on alternating six-day weeks. 
Yay workers work 8 a.m. to 5:30 or 7:30 p.M., and stop at 
aidday on Saturday. We definitely do not believe in 
sunday work except in cases of unavoidable breakdowns. 
Even so, marketing and child care problems remain. 
“he shops on the whole are uncooperative. The urgent 
eed is for the dinner hour (noon) opening, and, still 
aore needed, special evening opening “for workers only” 
vith a proportion of all goods reserved till then. No 
eighbor’s shopping, no grocers’ and butchers’ lists will 
cure those precious goods that are snapped up by the 
omen with time through the day for the wearisome 
ueueing. For example, I have not seen an orange since 
st October, had fish only twice, and one packet of gela- 
ne. 

Child care in my area is largely a matter of child “mind- 
g.” By the end of January 1942, some 10,000 children 
this country were being looked after in nursery schools, 
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art time workers see their way to giving full time- 


and many more schools and créches are on the way. We 
finally have a nursery at our works, open day and night, 
providing trained care for the babies of our women 
workers. here is provision for baths, preparing form- 
ulas, everything. Needless to say, a few mothers have 
tried to do the minimum hours of work for the maximum 
hours of baby minding, but not many. Now our urgent 
acct is for a full time nursery school for toddlers. Mean- 
while, the minding system works fairly well on the whole. 
The Employment Exchange has a list of approved child 
minders—Registered Daily Guardians—and if necessary, 
the government contributes a small weekly grant toward 
payment. The chief difficulty arises when the child is not 
well. It is hard for a mother to decide then where her 
first duty lies. 

Transportation, billets for workers transferred from 
other areas, recreation are other matters on which welfare 
departments inside and outside the factory have to get 
together. In our case, the workers mostly live so near 
both sections of the works and the center of the town 
that these are not difficult problems. We have a flourish- 
ing recreation club. Its Saturday night dances are par- 
ticularly popular. Even women straight from work at 
ten o’clock join in with a will, oily overalls and all. (A 
different picture from a year ago, when night work con- 
sisted frequently of knitting in the air raid shelters, and 
community singing to drown the “noises off.”) 

My sort of job and the course of training for it are 
something new in all but a few exceptional British fac- 
tories. The demand for more “Bevin Belles” is insistent. 
Canteen cooks, foremen, workshop welfare supervisors 
are all being recruited for short courses, and given the 
background that will help make the most of their ability. 
Superficial this training must obviously be, so the main 
essential is to keep the courses wholly practical. Our own 
might perhaps have been improved by giving us twice as 
long at work in two contrasting types of factory, and 
more factory visits to show us concretely just what can 
be done. 

But that brings me back to the basic point I have tried 
to stress in this account of my job—the power to put our 
principles into action. What is the use of being instructed 
and fired with new ideas, if we cannot get those ideas 
across as essentials to management, over the barbed wire 
entanglement of pounds, shillings, and pence? Welfare 
officers in British war industry are recognized, to some 
extent organized. Now we need authority to get on with 
our job. 


i Dew 


Japan - in - Hawait 


AN AMERICAN LOOKS AT HIS NEIGHBORS 


A WEEK AFTER THE BOMBING OF Peart Harsor | wENT OUT 
to the alien enemy camp on the island of Kauai to visit 
the Reverend Yamamoto*, Japanese priest of the most 
important Buddhist church on the island. The keeper 
shouted his name up the stairs, and in a short while he 
came down to join me on the back Janai. He is a little 
man, but he carries himself very erect for his seventy- 
three years. He clasped my hand tightly and said: “How 
do you do.” Then his smile expanded to a grin, and he 
was silent. For with that handshake and the salutation 
in English, he had expended his entire working knowl- 
edge of things American acquired in forty years’ resi- 
dence in an American community. 

Besides being the Buddhist priest at Lihue, the county 
seat of Kauai, the Reverend Yamamoto was head of the 
Japanese language school. His school and 171 others like 
it throughout the Hawaiian Islands have made Japanese 
the second language in this American territory. They 
have made it possible for the islands, with a Japanese 
population of only 165,000, to support twelve newspapers 
and five magazines in the Japanese language. Two of the 
newspapers are Honolulu dailies with a large circulation 
throughout the territory. 

These schools have made possible the two well patron- 
ized, first-class movie theaters in Honolulu devoted ex- 
clusively to Japanese films. They were excellent films 
produced in Japan; the news reels were exclusively of 
war, with scenes from the battlefields of China and Eur- 
ope—films never seen by Aaole (white) audiences. Later 
the films made a circuit of all the outside islands, where 
each important theater devoted one night a week to the 
Japanese, and then to small villages and plantation camps 
where other films were seldom seen; this gave them a 
far greater coverage throughout the territory than /aole 
films. 

These schools have made possible the daily radio hours 
in the Japanese language, which right up to the day of 
the Pearl Harbor attack were carried by every radio sta- 
tion in the territory. 

The Reverend Yamamoto came to the Islands when 
he was thirty-three, and after brief preliminary training 
in Honolulu was sent to Kauai. His church and school 
—in reality but one—were a success from the very be- 
ginning. The island of Kauai is only twenty-five miles 
in diameter, but high mountains in the center forced the 
population to live along the shore. Transportation was 
difficult because of the hilly terrain; torrential streams 
cut deep gulches through to the sea, and the roads were 
either mud or dust. These physical circumstances kept the 
Japanese close to the locality in which they worked, and 
their lives centered around the Buddhist church and the 
Japanese school, which gave them a more complete ex- 
pression of Japanese life. 


Although the Japanese who came to the islands to work. 


in the cane fields quickly adapted themselves to new 
methods of agriculture, when the day’s work was fin- 
ished they left all that was alien behind them and were 


* Not his real name. 
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once again in Japan: a bath sizzling hot from a fire under- 
neath the tub; kimonos; wooden clogs left outside the 
door; in the rooms, elevated floors upon which the family 
sat, ate, and slept. On Sundays they went to church, the 
women in dark kimonos, the man in black American 
suits. Women, girls, and small children sat on one side 
of the church, and on the other side the men and older 
boys. Incense floated up around the gold and red lacquer 
of the altar, and the Reverend Yamamoto, in a long 
kimono, intoned the chant. When he struck the bell, 
hands hardened through toil came together, and heads 
were bowed in prayer. 

Close by were the school buildings where the com- 
munity met to see what their children knew of the 
mother tongue, and to watch them perform the songs and 
dances of Japan. Here, too, met the organizations, for the 
Japanese of Hawaii have always been “joiners” and cheer- 
fully pay dues and make donations for every funeral, 
every wedding, every departure, or for any other occasion 
that demands mutual assistance. This was, indeed, Japan. 

Yes, but it was also Hawaii, U.S.A. And all this was 
forty years ago. Today roads are good, and a trip that used 
to take a couple of days, can be done in an hour—the 
grandchildren of those early Japanese settlers go tearing 
by in autos on the way to American schools. When the ~ 
Reverend Yamamoto first came to Kauai, to keep meat 
from spoiling he hung it in the shade in a bird cage made 
of mosquito wire netting. In recent years he has had an 
electric refrigerator. Then the news from Japan was 
weeks old by the time it arrived, but a few months ago 
he could tune in on Tokyo for an eye witness account 
while something was happening. Hawaii has gone mod- 
ern. What did this do to the Reverend Yamamoto, his 
Buddhist church, his Japanese school? Did it put them — 
into the discard? \ 


Traditional Folkways Persist ; } 


SHORTLY BEFORE Peart Harsor THE REVEREND YAMAMOTO — 
performed a wedding ceremony. The religious part of a 
Buddhist wedding is only for the immediate family and 
the two go-betweens, but I was asked to the wedding 
party which, Japanese style, occurred about three weeks’ 
later. In the yard of the groom’s home, tables and 
benches had been set up under an awning. The tables 
were piled high with Japanese food and American soda 
pop. All the little girls in the neighborhood, in bright 
colored kimonos, waited on the tables, and attended to 
the toasting—the latter being important but unobtrusive. 
A man who wants to drink with another sends a tin 
cup to him by a waitress, who fills it with warm sake. 
The cup is immediately emptied and sent back so that 
the donor can have his drink. 4 

At the head of the table sat the bride and groom. He 
ate heartily and talked with those around him, but the 
bride, her face powdered to a dead white, sat like a 
graven image. Over her kimono was wrapped a heavy: 
brocaded obi. She kept her head bowed so no one saw 
higher than the tip of her nose under an odd shaped 


ap whose purpose is to conceal the horns of jealousy. 
Iecasionally she slipped out, changed her kimono and 
lipped in again to sit silently beside her husband. This 
ride had been to an American highschool, and on the 
ampus, wearing sweater, skirt, and saddle shoes, could 
et a man back on his heels—when occasion demanded— 
vith the same lingo used by highschool youngsters any- 
vhere in the United States. 

The marriage had been arranged by go-betweens 
nakodo is the Japanese word for them), one represent- 
ng each family, with the young people having very 
ittle to say about it. Life for these two had been started 
n the traditional way. 

Not long ago I also attended a funeral at which the 
Xeverend Yamamoto officiated. We assembled at the 
ittle house in the plantation village. On the lanai were 
iles of rice in hundred pound bags, each bag bearing 
he name of the donor written in large Japanese charac- 
ers. There was far more rice than could be consumed 
»y the bereaved family in many months, and on the next 
Jay all but a bag or two would be sold to the neighbors 
t 10 percent below the market price. Those who did not 
»ring rice brought cash. Rice, however, is especially 
prized as visible evidence that the deceased had been 
enerous in life and his benefactors many. 

Before starting to the cemetery we lined up in the 
yard to have our picture taken. On one side of the coffin, 
which had been brought from the house, stood the sor- 
vowing women of the family, clad in heavy, expensive 
iimonos, their bare feet in straw slippers that were held 
pn with a double cord, exposing the whole 
soot. By the coffin were poles from which 
white paper flowers were suspended, and a 
yong slender grave marker of wood inscribed 
vith Japanese characters that some day 
would be duplicated in stone. 


echools “Made in Japan” 


‘7ES, THE REVEREND YAMAMOTO HAD BEEN 
poing all right with his Buddhist church. 
As for the Japanese school, figures for at- 
endance tell their own story. He says that 
ine highest attendance his school ever had in 
cs forty years was 400 students; the last pub- 
shed report—the Japanese schools’ census 
£ September 1939 in the 1941 Japanese di- 
ectory of the Hawaiian Islands—gave him 
4. That drop of only 19 percent can prob- 
bly be accounted for by smaller Japanese 
milies; Japanese statisticians admit that the 
tio of adults to children has been getting 
‘eater. But shortly before Pearl Harbor a 
Tonolulu Japanese daily editorialized on the 
ieplorable decline in attendance at Japanese 
chools. 

Even on this little island of Kauai the 
teverend Yamamoto was not a single candle | 
the darkness. On Kauai there are twenty- 
ree Japanese schools. True, some of them 
e only one room schools, but nonetheless 
ey are twenty-three centers around which 
pan-in-Hawaii has revolved. In 1939 the 
apanese students attending American schools 
r Kauai numbered 4,803; while 3,623 Jap- 
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anese also went to these twenty-three Japanese schools— 
75 percent of all Japanese of school age. Since they begin 
to drop out when they reach highschool age, attendance 
in the first eight grades must have been close to 100 per- 
cent. The same score undoubtedly holds for the 38,000 
young Japanese going to these schools throughout the 
islands. And incidentally this school property, exclusive 

fthe land, since most school sites are loaned for that 
purpose, is valued at half a million dollars, while the 
monthly tuition is about $60,000, a per capita—every man, 
woman, and child—of 40 cents a month. These are large 
amounts when one realizes that much of it comes from 
the very low earning brackets. 

Attendance at American schools in Hawaii is, of course, 
compulsory, so the Japanese schools have had to arrange 
hours that would not interfere. Grade students had 
classes from two to four in the afternoon, going directly 
from the American to the Japanese schools. On Saturday 
the hours were from eight to ten in the morning, with 
special classes for girls that lasted until the afternoon. 
The only time highschool students had available was 
from six to seven in the morning. Each day these young 
people had to be up at five to bathe and eat, in order to 
start their classes at six, and six o’clock in the Hawaiian 
winter months is black dark. At seven they left to go to 
the American schools. 

No haole in the Hawaiian Islands really knows what 
has been taught in these Japanese classrooms. In recent 
years they have attempted to get girls interested in flower 
arrangement, tea serving, and kimono making—just as 
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Hawaiian street scene. There are 165,000 Japanese in this American territory. 
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they are done in Japan; and for the boys there has been 
judo and sumo wrestling. Leaders who can handle Eng- 
lish a little better than the Reverend Yamamoto say that 
only the Japanese language is taught. 

The Japanese schools association’s most recent text- 
books bear the copyright of 1936. These books were 
“made in Japan” exclusively for the Hawaiian Islands, as 
evidenced by the illustrations of waving palms and sugar 
mills. None of the text is devoted to things American. 
The student reads Japanese fairy tales, Samurai warrior 
adventures of old Japan, and stories of modern life. 
Through all these stories great stress is laid on what the 
Japanese call politeness, though to the American mind it 
appears just the reverse. There is no man-to-man con- 
sideration of each other when Japanese speak. By the 
construction of every sentence the speaker indicates that 
he is addressing his superior or inferior, and there are 
many grades of each. Imagine requesting a drink of 
water from the girl at the service station and forming 
that sentence in a way to let her know you consider her 
your inferior! That is the Japanese idea of politeness, and 
it is carried to such extremes that it makes Japanese one 
of the most baffling of languages for the non-linguistic 
American to learn. 

Only an American can understand why the Aaole in 
the Hawaiian Islands doesn’t know what is taught in the 
Japanese schools even though he resides a hundred feet 
from one. A part of his credo always has been to live 
and let live and to trust in the leavening processes of 
democracy. He does know about the bowing business, 
and it worries him, just because he believes in democracy. 
This bow of deference is made stiffly from the hips until 
the upper part of the body is almost parallel with the 
ground. From this position one is unable to see who 
passes—and that was the original purpose of this posture, 
to keep from seeing the Emperor or some other high 
dignitary as he went by. 

In massed demonstration this bow is just as dramatic as 
a Nazi or fascist salute, and it antedates both by hundreds 
of years. Even when seen in a little Japanese school in 
Hawaii, it makes one pause. At the beginning of the 
school day the classes line up in the yard, and on signal 
they bow, all together like little automatons in the di- 
rection of the empty flagpole. It was only in recent 
months that American flags went up on these poles. 

There is much bowing in the Japanese classrooms, too 
—when the class assembles and when it is dismissed, when 
a student gets up to recite and when he sits down. The 
picture of the Emperor of Japan used to adorn the wall 
to which they bowed. In recent months pictures of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt suddenly blossomed out in every Japanese 
school—not one to a school, but one to every classroom. 


Language: A Two-Way Wall 


‘TODAY THE VITAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE FOUR DECADES OF 
the work of the Reverend Yamamoto and others like him 
are becoming evident not only to the Aaoles in these 
Islands, but to those of Japanese origin. The Japanese 
schools have made the Japanese language the only lan- 
guage of the large majority of Japanese homes in Hawaii; 
and this has been a tremendous bar to assimilation. Take 
marriage, for example. In the Islands every conceivable 
racial marriage mixture is commonplace, except the mar- 
riage of Japanese with those of other racial groups. These 
have occurred only in recent years. 
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In the Hawaiian Islands the Japanese language sepa- 
rates a Japanese from the other races with whom he lives 
and associates closely. It is a barrier through which he 
may reach at will, but through which no others can 
reach, for others rarely speak Japanese. i 

At the county seat of Kauai, there is but one tailor. 
He is Japanese and he runs his shop with Japanese girl 
assistants. He has been in business at this same spot for 
over twenty years, but when a /aole customer comes in, 
the tailor calls one of his girls to do the interpreting. His 
lack of English is a convenient barrier behind which he 
stands; it does seem odd that American newspapers are 
so often seen on his desk. 

The Aaoles have become so used to the Japanese lan- 
guage that it does not seem out of place, regardless of 
where or when it is heard: among servants in the home, 
on the street cars and buses, among clerks in the stores. 
In fact, whenever Japanese speak together, it is usually 
in Japanese. A former employe of mine was one of some 
two hundred Japanese who were working in Pearl Harbor 
right up to the day of the attack. At the naval base Aaole 
Americans had heard them talking together in Japanese 
without suspicion. 

To many of Japanese origin this barrier, which has 
been raised by the yearning and effort to perpetuate 
Japan-in-Hawaii, has become almost tragically insurmount- 
able. (And no American should ever forget that loyalty 
to America among these Americans of Japanese ancestry 
has been written even in these few months in unmis- 
takable characters.) But even before that fateful Decem- 
ber 7 there was plenty of evidence to reveal the anomaly 
of their position. Japanese workmen in Hawaii have re- 
ceived wages that enabled them to maintain a standard 
of living comparable to that of the continental United 
States and far higher than that of Japan. Visitors to Japan 
have brought back stories of the hardships of life in 
Nippon. Excursions for young Japanese have been fre- 
quent and so cheap that one naturally suspected subsidies 
from the Japanese government. These trips were enjoy- 
able as long as they were conducted by government 
guides, but when some young Japanese from Hawaii 
tried to do a little traveling on his own, he was at once 
trailed and questioned by the police. Within the past year 
a newspaper in Japan carried a leading article advocating 
that foreign-born Japanese be sent back to their homes. 
Two years ago a group of Kauai-born Japanese boys were 
visiting Japan. After taking their cameras away from 
them when they landed in Yokohama, the chief of police 
gave them,a lecture and told them that of all foreign-born 


Japanese, those from the Hawaiian Islands were the most 
lacking in discipline. 


WHEN VICTORY COMES TO AMERICA AND THESE IsLAND Sy 
though this generation of Japanese in Hawaii will have 
found the American way, that will never happen to the 
Reverend Yamamoto. I saw him only yesterday. The 
prison fare has been good for him, and he has taken on < 
little weight. On this visit I found him sitting out on the 
grass with his back against the prison wall. He doesn’ 
mind prison. It doesn’t bother him at all that he is 
terned as an enemy agent. He told me through an inter 
preter that he had a box of his books sent to him, tha 
he was again getting the daily Japanese paper from Hon 
lulu—and that he was perfectly content. And he did look 
content sitting there in the bright sunshine of Hawaii. 


LETTERS AND LIFE 


Karl Barth on the Obligations in This War 


THIS CHRISTIAN CAUSE (A LETTER To GREAT BRITAIN FROM Switz- 

Brice 72 cents, postpaid by Survey Aeeeise he eer Macmillan 
THis SMALL VOLUME ASSEMBLES THREE OPEN LETTERS DEALING 
with war issues from a Christian viewpoint. In the first two 
of them the famous Swiss theologian addresses his Protestant 
friends in France, strengthening and sustaining them against 
) doubts and uncertainties in his Christmas Letter of 1939, and 
comforting and encouraging them after the collapse in his 
letter of October 1940. These two letters are great human 
| documents; they move the reader deeply with their tender- 
/ness, their sympathetic understanding of the difficult political 
situation of the French co-religionaries, and their pastoral 
sconcern for the dejected and hopeless victims of Hitler’s 
) onslaught. 

The third letter written on the invitation of two leaders of 
|English Protestantism is less personal and more doctrinary 
jin character. Here the author discusses his thesis that like 
:all followers of Christ the English Christian is under abso- 
llute obligation to fight Hitler, although Professor Barth 
gadmits that “this war is not a crusade or a war of religion,” 
t{but rather “a large scale police measure . . . to repulse an 
gactive anarchism which has become a principle.” He wants 
ito bring home to his readers the distinction between the 
!Kingdom of God and the political realm. He cautions them 
gagainst undue optimism and entreats them to do the will 
«of God, even were it to mean defeat. But he is also certain 
tthat “the State is the sign of that consecration which the 
sworld has received through the resurrection of Jesus Christ.” 

It is here where, in my view, political passion carries the 
itheologian away. With him we pray that Hitler and the 
}Axis will be defeated. We further agree that a Christian is 
under obligation to take part in the political life, and that 
he must be ready to work and fight for right against wrong. 
‘But in international life the moral factor is infinitesimal, and 
thus the moral issue in this war is by no means-so evident 
pas Professor Barth depicts it. It is on account of this moral 
nambiguity of political and international life that Jesus gave 
his followers freedom in the choice of their political means. 
When, therefore, as Christian citizens we decide to make 
this war ours we do so not because we believe that our cause 
sis completely good and the cause of the Axis completely 
bad, or that our cause is at least the lesser evil, as Reinhold 
iebuhr thinks. Rather do we act in such a way because 
we are determined to make this war a struggle for a good 
ause notwithstanding the selfish and immoral interests of 
the economic, political, and military factors involved. Yet 
it is exactly in this same way that our fellow-Christians who 
fight under the banners of the Axis are making their de- 
hcision. Here in a most concrete way we are going through 
ithe experience that St. Paul had in mind, when he wrote that 
justification was by faith, not by works. Orto A. Pier 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, NAT: 


nterpreter of the Third Reich 

PEOPLE UNDER HITLER, by Wallace R. Deuel. Harcourt, Brace. 
392 pp. Price $3.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

HE AUTHOR WAS ASSISTANT TO THE FOREIGN EDITOR OF THE 
hicago Daily News and, from 1934 to January 1941, its Ber- 
jin correspondent. “This book,” he writes, “is the story 
of human beings involved in the greatest tragedy of modern 
imes—the Nazi revolution, culminating in the Second World 
MWar.” And that is what the book is—and more. If it were 
sossible to find a heroic person who would neither read the 
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papers nor listen to news over the radio, he would find in 
this one book all that is worth knowing about Germany’s 
Third Reich. 

“People under Hitler” is an understatement. Mr. Deuel 
also gives us an account of Hitler on top of the people. He 
tells us the story of the Fuehrer and of his accomplices. Con- 
cisely, yet thoroughly, he discusses all aspects of life in Ger- 
many: race, education, economics, yet remains readable and 
stimulating. 

Mr. Deuel is not merely a reporter but also a brilliant in- 
terpreter. He places his problems in the proper focus and 
then floods them with the light of his profound knowledge 
and insight. He has the advantage of being able to draw 
upon a vast literature, German and non-German. The way 
he condenses the material without distortion and presents it 
to the reader in the proper perspective, is in itself a great art. 
Many readers will probably agree with me that no other book 
on contemporary Germany yields so many nuggets. 

The last chapter, “World Counter-Revolution,” is a re- 
markable achievement. Man had lost the faith which first 
made him look heavenward and then toward the thrones of 
kings. More recently he has lost his faith in liberal capital- 
ism and socialism. In his deep despair the European turned 
toward premises, embodied in leaders and so-called great 
causes. The counter-revolution was on; the vacuum left by 
the death of soul-sustaining institutions had to be filled. “In 
the long run, there must be some faith and hope inspiring 
explanation of the universe. Life is unbearable without it.” 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. Emit LENGYEL 


America: Dynamic Force 
THE MAKING OF TOMORROW, by Raoul de Roussy de Sales. 

Reynal & Hitchcock. 338 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
Nor THE LEAST INTERESTING OF MODERN DEVELOPMENTS IN IN- 
ternational understanding is the place played by the foreign 
correspondents. They are of necessity headline seekers and 
beaters of verbal drums; but the best of them have, in addi- 
tion, a sense of their responsibility in keeping the people back 
home informed, which at times seems better developed than 
that of our official representatives. A few of them keep look- 
ing behind the daily event to report trends. A very few are 
first rate political analysts with a flair for philosophy. 

To this last select group belongs Count de Roussy de Sales, 
who since 1932 has been sending news of the United States 
to the French paper Paris-Soir. His pungent observations 
and his careful reporting of American life were valued by 
Americans abroad, but he had little fame here in the country 
he was reporting. Now, since Hitler took over his newspaper 
and his country, he has written a book which is the fruit of 
those ten years here. 

It is good fruit. He finds us not only sound at core, but a 
far more important force in the world than most of us yet 
realize. In the mirror he holds up to us, democracy is re- 
stored to the brave and shining position it occupied before 
dictators began hurling filth at it for their own ends. He 
sees it not only as a dynamic force in the modern world but 
as the only form of government broad and flexible enough 
to embrace a possible solution of the conflict between the 
drive for increased efficiency and the need for preserving in- 
dividual integrity, which he analyzes as our basic problem. 

His consideration of collectivism, nationalism, and paci- 
fism as the three major trends of the present day is both 
thoughtful and provocative. His chapter on the Germans, 
whom he considers the two-thousand-year-old enemies of 
civilization, will be hotly debated. But at the present mo- 
ment, when our confidence has been shaken, when we have 
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been questioning ourselves as never before, it is the picture 
he paints of America as he has seen it that has the most 
importance. It should go far to reassure those who feared 
a “wave of the future” that might sweep away our most 
essential ideals. He speaks of the “rock-like quality ot the 
American dream,” of “the dynamic quality of Americanism 
as a world force,” of “the indestructible American faith in 
human progress, according to which it is impossible to ac- 
cept a war ... without the ulterior intention of making war 
serve to create a better world.” They are good words, and 
they come from a good mind at a time when we need them. 
If de Roussy de Sales has found hospitable refuge here, in the 
writing of this book he more than repays his hosts. 

New York Mirprep ADAMS 


Total War for Total Peace 


TOTAL VICTORY—PRrEPARATION FoR ToraL PEacz, by Stephen King- 
Hall. Harcourt, Brace. 306 pp. Price $2, postpaid by Survey Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

ComMaNnvER Kinc-HALL Is NOT ONE OF THOSE OFFICERS WHO 

think that this time, if we just march to Berlin, it will settle 

everything—as one might think from the title of his latest 

book. . 

On the contrary, the King-Hall Letter, which he founded, 
has consistently and insistently plugged for-psychological war- 
fare against the Nazis, and for a curative peace. After Mu- 
nich, finding no appreciation in-the British government for 
the possibilities of getting at the minds of the Germans, he 
raised £4,000 and took a shot at them himself. He wrote 
five letters to the German people and smuggled thousands 
of them into Germany, starting in May 1939. Goebbels 
made the mistake of printing and ridiculing Letter No. 1, 
and soon thereafter was driven to a frenzied effort to stop the 
others. 
wasn’t war. 

The commander, now an M.P., continues to harass the 
authorities who: still believe that arms are everything. His 
main thesis is that the purpose of war is to get the other 
side to change its mind—first by beating the soldiers at fight- 
ing, then by confusing the opinions of the people, and after 
the armistice, by setting up a world in which no ordinary 
German will think it is worthwhile to listen to either Nazis 
or Prussian dreamers. 

To an American, the meaning of total victory is not hard 
to understand, because we are beginning to realize that on 
a small scale we won a total victory over the Filipinos. We 
licked them, we educated them, and in the hour of need they 
fought and died for us. For that matter, we won a total 
victory in our struggle with England, and so, after she yield- 
ed, did England. It is a keen idea, for us who have the his- 
tory to understand. King-Hall is worth reading. 
Washington, D. C. Davin CusHMAN CoyLE 


Between the Wars 


THE LOST PEACE: A Persona Impression, by Harold Butler. Har- 

court, Brace. 246 pp. Price $2.75, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
For sOME YEARS PAST ALL OF US WHO HAVE TO READ MUCH 
about international problems have been agreed upon at least 
one thing: namely, that there has been a huge excess of 
writing about the miseries of Europe since 1918. What more, 
we were inclined to ask, was there to say, and how could we 
expect to see any new books of value on this vastly over- 
worked theme? The question is natural enough, and yet it is 
certain that good books dealing with the two distressful 
decades wil! continue to appear. “The Lost Peace” is unde- 
niably one such. 

Harold Butler holds a place entirely his own among the 
men of Geneva. He was for eighteen years connected with 
the International Labor Office. Of that unique enterprise he 
was the second director, being followed by John G. Winant. 
This volume, however, is not concerned only, or mainly, 


It was a wow, but the government still thought it , 


with the ILO, for Mr. Butler was not long in realizing that 
there could not be any world order of labor laws and stand- 
ards if the League of Nations itself was not to be established 
and enduring. And the League was foredoomed. Three of 
the greatest powers were outside it, and England and France 
were unable to provide Europe with strong or consistent 
leadership. Moreover, “the riddle of Europe was the riddle of 
Germany,” and-nothing could be done by Geneva towards 
the solution of that age-long mystery. 

Mr. Butler deeply admires the French nation. He knows 
the profound conservatism and stability of the French proy- 
inces; he is entirely lucid in his exposition of the forces which 
made the collapse of 1940. But he overstates, I think, the 
power of France in Europe until 1930. French domination, so 
called, was a facade; and indeed Mr. Butler admits a good 
deal when he remarks that “something seemed to have gone 
out of so many of the men who had survived the war.” He 
is especially good in the pages he devotes to the peoples who 
made up the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The fierceness of 
their nationalism and their hatred of the old rulers made 
liberation inevitable, but independence was fatal. A con- 
federation might have saved them; “the -Anschluss con- 
demned them to death.” 

Mr. Butler is justified in the severity of his comment upon 
the Western powers’ utter lack of interest in the small states 
created by the treaties. Prime ministers did not visit their 
capitals; very few public men had any knowledge of the 
hideous poverty, the primitive living conditions, of those 
lands. 

Mr. Butler sums up as a liberal still unshakeable in the 
essentials of his creed. He believes, of course, in the resur- 
rection of Europe. Like most of the men of Geneva whose 
dream was lost with the peace, he is convinced that neither 
a fully inclusive federation nor any other scheme of world 
government falls within the bounds of a practicable future. 
New York S. K. RATCLIFFE 


When “the New Order” Was Old x 


THE HUGUENOTS: FicuTers ror Gop anp Human Freepom, by Otto 
Zoff. L. B. Fischer Corporation. 340 pp. Price $3.50, postpaid by 
Survey Associates, Inc. f 
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THE INTRODUCTION AND THE EPILOGUE TO THIS BEAUTIFULLY 
printed volume are doubtless intended to awaken the interest 
of American readers, for they deal with Huguenot emigres 
to the American colonies and the contributions which these 
Frenchmen made to American life and culture. It was hardly 
necessary to employ this device, for the story of the Huguenot 
age in France is here so well told that it makes its own con- 
nection with our time. This is sane, objective history, told in 
clear, forthright fashion, with enough detail to have body and 
life, but sharpened with restraint and insight. 

The story begins with Jacques Lefévre of Etaples who 
taught the doctrine of justification by faith as early as 1512, 
five years before the promulgation of Luther’s Theses, and 
the official condemnation of the Theses by the Sorbonne in 
1520; and it ends with the heavy persecutions of French 
Protestants in the wars immediately before and after th 
revocation in 1685 of the Edict of Nantes. Specifically and 
most fully, the book deals with the years during which 
France suffered an almost continuous succession of civil 
wars—from the Tumult of Amboise in 1560 and the Massa- 
cre of Vassy in 1562 to the fall of La Rochelle in 1627 and 
the Pardon Edict of Nimes in 1629. a 

Here are vivid portraits of two women who “were born t 
hate each other”—Catherine de Medici, “fleshy, voluptuou: 
charming, clever, an accomplished liar and intrigante, : 
utterly lacking in principle as in morals”; and Jeanne d’Albre 
mother of Henry IV, a Protestant saint, grave, gaunt, yt 
beautiful, with “magic in her dark, patiently penetrating 
eyes.” Here, too, are the deeds and persons of great me: 


videly different in character and destiny—Calvin, Admiral 
Soligny, Henry of Navarre, Sully, Richelieu. Here is the 
slack treachery and the incredible stupidity of the massacre 
of the Huguenots on St. Bartholomew’s Day. Here is the 
‘oppery, vice, homosexuality, disease, and pitiable puerility of 
the French royal court throughout much of the period. 
The author rightly sees that the religious wars of France 
were not due to differences of religious faith alone. They 
were due, in part, to personal ambitions, jealousies, and 
‘ollies; and to social and economic conditions which were 
destined to lead in time to the French Revolution. It is his 
merit that he sees and appraises the interplay of all these 
actors. This is an interesting and arresting book—well worth 
-eading in these days when political absolutism and armed 
tyranny are again stalking the earth and pretending to be a 
i‘new order.” 
vale University 


Britain’s Churchill 


AR. CHURCHILL, by Philip Guedalla. Reynal & Hitchcock. 
Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Lutuer A. WEIGLE 


346 pp. 


) VERLOOKING THE IMPEDIMENT THAT A BIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT 
hf the life of Prime Minister Winston Churchill at this 
vemporal stage faces the inescapable limitation of being 
rn uncompleted tale, Philip Guedalla has applied his gifted 
ik ag to England’s latest Man of Destiny, and brought 
orth a portrait of compelling color and appeal. 

History is likely to inscribe Churchill’s name along with 
Pitt and Disraeli as great prime ministers. What is the 
senesis of this long unheeded prophet who rose out of 
England’s darkest hour to rally a faltering, sorely be- 
2agured people—breathing into them his own indomitable 
jonviction in the slow but ultimate fruition of victory— 
ansmuting their very agonies into courage and inspiration 
sy the alchemy of words? 

As a roguish schoolboy he abandoned the conventional 
iet of Latin and Greek, preferring to sip the wine of Gib- 
»on and Macaulay, developing a mastery of his mother tongue. 
txuberant, buccaneering, he emerged from Sandhurst a cav- 
ilry subaltern. England not engaged in hostilities at the 


The kaleidescopic impressions which follow swiftly~are of 
empo and turbulence on many scattered sections of the 
‘mpire. In Kipling’s India he saw action on the northwest 
rontier. Borne by fortune to the Sudan to fight the Der- 
vishes with his regiment, the Twenty-first Lancers, he nar- 
owly averted death when he came to close grips with a 
Dervish in a cavalry charge. A war correspondent in South 
frica during the Boer War, the enemy captured and im- 
prisoned him. But the unsuppressible soldier-correspondent 
-ffected a miraculous escape, became a popular hero back 
nome, and won a seat in Parliament. 

The first World War focused the light of world prom- 
mence sharply upon Churchill, As First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, restless for bold strokes, he pressed the attack on 
e strong Turkish forts of the Dardanelles which resulted 
m a shocking debacle for the English. Here historian Gue- 
dalla springs to Churchill’s defense, claiming that the action 
vas brilliantly conceived but inadequately implemented. The 
misadventure, however, incurred the disfavor of the Con- 
ervatives. The First Lord was dropped from office, offered 
ositions of lesser significance. 

In the period which author Guedalla aptly terms, “Jere- 
iad,” when Hitler was still a problem rather than a peril, 
hurchill grimly articulated his haunting visions of “the 
reat wheels revolving and great hammers descending day 
nd night in Germany,” pleaded for “an air force at least 
s strong as that of any power that can get at us.” But 
e prophet of doom was destined to cry in the wilderness, 
lill finally “the fury and might” of the enemy broke upon 
e famous island. Without rancor .or  recrimination, 


moment, he went to Cuba as a Rough Rider for Spain. 
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The friendliness of a club with hotel comforts ... 
Large, airy, outside rooms; semi-private bath .. . 
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. Breezy dining room with river views—Break- 
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o nation can be 
successful in war while 


its functions are 


frustrated by a people not 


_ physically fit to man 


capably all arms of the 


Uncle Sam sees to it that our fine fighting men are trained— 
made physically fit. But what of the workers? What of the 
home folks—the business folks—the youth at school? 


Can we prosecute the war successfully if all these, who 
are America, become physically soft and flabby and jittery? 


Healthful sports are part of the American way of life— 
the source of the strength, the aggressiveness, the will-to- 
win that make America different from slave nations. They 
are as necessary as food, — 


So play, America! Keep strong! Keep healthy! As far as 
war needs permit, we will keep you supplied with equip- 
ment necessary to sports. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., znd Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Chicago, New York and other leading cities 


IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


_ service...at home and _ 


on the fighting fronts. — 


| tele 


Churchill the leader was able to rise and say to all: “Come 
then; let us to the task, to the battle, to the toil—each to 
our part, each to our station.” 

Little wonder he has become lionized as the symbol and 
living essence of enlightened mankind's refusal to bend to 
barbarism. 

While not writing with a pen dipped in the ink of wor- 
shipful tribute, as has marred the validity of other Churchill 
biographers, Guedalla fails to subject Churchill's shortcom- 
ings, such as his feeble peacetime grasp of social and eco- 
nomic phenomena, to any sufficiently critical examination. 

Until the final story is chronicled, with that total perspec- 
tive which the passage of time alone can yield, Guedalla’s 
superb portraiture is unlikely to be surpassed. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. ManpveL HERBSTMAN 


Inside Movieland 


HOLLYWOOD: Tue Movie Cotony, THE Movie MAKERS, by Leo C. 
Rosten. Harcourt, Brace. 436 pp. ~Price $4, postpaid by Survey Asso- 


ciates, Inc. 


“FloLLYwoop” Is THE PRINCIPAL PRODUCT OF A THREE-YEAR 
research project, sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation, for 
the sociological study of the movie colony and the movie 
makers; that is, of those who actually “make” the movies— 
producers, actors, directors, and writers—and the society which 
they inhabit. The first section of the book undertakes the 
description of this society from the viewpoint of its mores, 
somewhat as an anthropologist “. . . might study the people 
and practices of Tahiti,’ and makes use of social psychiatry 
as the principal interpretive system. The second section of 
the book analyzes each group of movie makers in greater 
detail, largely according to the formal attributes of age, sex, 
income, social heredity, and so forth. Additional but some- 
what scattered information on the attitudes of the various 
groups is included from questionnaires and interviews con- 
ducted in connection with the project. By and large, Mr. 
Rosten has not attempted to formalize his description, and 
he relies upon various discrete data in addition to his own 
impressions and reflections on this most glamorous citadel 
of a major American industry. 

Despite the complex and uncertain psychoanalytic approach 
adopted in the book, the writing is light and entertaining; 
the pressing scientific problems that would ordinarily arise 
in the application of social psychiatry are avoided—presum- 
ably as a concession to popular taste. Of this, all to the 
good, since there is a real need for extending the range 
of general knowledge of social science investigation. Mr. 
Rosten has unquestionably done this, and done it with ad- 
mirable grace and discretion. 

On the other hand, as is perhaps inevitable in a book 
of this kind, the professional reporting becomes muddy and 
the scientific pretensions of the book are seldom realized. 
Thus, the reader is promised a greater understanding of the 
American scene by the exposure of its abnormalities [sic], 
yet no direct tieup is made in the body of the work. Again, 
the book purports to make manifest the structure of Hol- 
lywood, yet only certain elements (largely pathological, one 
may suspect) are emphasized by the anecdotal character of 
the recitation. Indeed, the entire question of Hollywood as 
a part of America (and, incidentally, it might have been 
well to include California) is never satisfactorily resolved. 
More probably this is a shortcoming of the method of social — 


psychiatry, rather than any oversight of detail on the part 


of the author. oe “ 

Actually, “Hollywood” is almost exclusively the product of ~ 
Mr. Rosten s own peculiar genius for writing, for acute 
observation, and for intense participation in the life of 
whatever particular group he is studying. If you liked 


| “The Washington Correspondents,” you will be more than 
| well advised to read “Hollywood.” _ Pas 2 
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LABOR’S ORDEAL IN FRANCE 
(Continued from page 321) 


The most obvious and most important conclusion is that 
labor’s strength in this war was never more than a potential. 
The mere weight of labor’s key position in war production 
and on the home front did not automatically make the work- 
ers secure from fascist aggression nor guarantee them a just 
share in the responsibilities of the war effort. F arsighted states- 
manship both on the part of labor and on the part of govern- 
ment and the general public is required to make the workers 
; active partners in the fight for freedom. 

The present plight of the workers in France shows that a 
totalitarian government does more than dissolve workers’ or- 
| ganizations and take away their legal rights. Using brute 
| force, economic pressure, and propaganda, the Nazis have de- 


' veloped a highly efficient system of slave labor. Workers’ re- | 


sistance inside Europe, however daring and self-sacrificing, 
; can achieve the strength to weaken Hitler’s regime to a de- 
| cisive degree only if it has adequate support from outside. 

The ten million workers of France and the many more 
| millions of workers all over Nazi-ruled Europe must be made 
| to feel how wholeheartedly workers in free countries are be- 
| hind this war. With this, they must realize that free workers 
; are able to preserve their rights and civil liberties even in an 
¢ all-out war effort against the Axis. 

Further, we must convince European workers that the 
| United Nations will not only defeat the Axis forces, but they 
1 will destroy the very roots of fascism so that no Versailles will 
| follow this war. We must convince them that the United Na- 
{tions are not only able and determined to win an uncom- 
| promising military victory, but are equally able and deter- 
i mined to win a just and lasting peace. 


POWER AND THE PEACEMAKERS 


(Continued from page 311) 


i machinery is only as good as the will of the people who make 
iit work. The League of Nations, on paper, was a good 
p piece of machinery, and much can be learned from its ex- 
perience. If the League failed to prevent a world conflagra- 
ta it was not because the blueprint was faulty, but be- 
cause all the old pre-League prejudices and hostilities had 
een welded into this new machinery, and hampered its op- 
eration at every turn. 

What we need most of all today is not a detailed blue- 
|print for a new world organization, but a new philosophy of 
Berisns: between men and between nations. This new 
pphilosophy is emerging out of the war itself. We are dis- 
covering that, even to survive, we cannot act merely for 
or own benefit and protection; we must collaborate with 
others throughout the world who share our faith. The ma- 
schinery of international collaboration is being forged right 
now in London and Chungking, in Washington and Moscow. 
Today we are pooling men, raw materials, munitions, ships, 
‘to win the war. Tomorrow we must learn to pool our joint 


| ae and our energies to win the peace. — 
| 


\ Program for the United Nations ' 
\ PROGRAM OF POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION BASED ON THESE GEN- 


, The United Nations should proclaim that the total war in 
. eat . . . . 
h we are engaged has, as its first and foremost objective, the 
ation ‘of all peoples—including the Germans, Italians and 
inese—from military dictatorship and the rule of arbitrary 
iolence based on the concept of a “master race.” ; 
wa Zi 
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But, in proclaiming a war of liberation, we must realize | 


men who are’ truly free themselves can truly free 


me 


HOW TO MAKE GOLF EQUIPMENT 
OUTLAST THE WAR 


She Players Pledge 


Whereas— American sports play a vital part in the physical 
fitness and morale of civilian America, and, 


Whereas—there is just so much of various types of sports 
equipment available for the duration, 


Ther 


—I pledge myself to follow the Wilson “Share the 
Game” Plan—to help preserve sports for the good of all—to 
make my present equipment last by using it carefully, and—if | 
buy NEW equipment, to see that my old equipment is made 
available to some other American who needs exercise, too. 


To aid America in this vital ““Share the Game” Program, Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co. offers the following expert suggestions: 


Have present golf equipment recondi- 
tioned by your Professional, and place 
in his charge for service. 


Keep all screws in heads of wood clubs 
tight. 


Don’t put clubs away while wet or cov- 
ered with mud. Wipe dry with a towel 
carried for this purpose. 


Avoid “dandelion” and “daisy” practice 
swings. Hidden stones or hard ground 
may damage clubs. 


Take a penalty shot rather than risk 
damage to clubs when ball is in an un- 
playable lie. 


Forbid caddies to swing clubs or drop 
bag. Damage is done this way. 


Don’t be too brave at water holes. Lose 
a stroke and save a valuable ball. Play 
safe and play more. 


Take used golf balls to the Pro who co- 
operates with the Wilson Accurated 
System of Rebuilding. 


Wilson “Accurated” Rebuilts have been 
play-tested by leading stars. They’re 
practically as good as new. 


Be extra careful of a// sports equipment 
you now have. Make it /ast and help 
give everyone a chance to enjoy healthful 
exercise for the duration. 


~— BUY “WILSON” QUALITY 


If you need new equipment, specify Wilson quality. It not only in- 
sures better play but longer play. Once you get new equipment, be 
extra careful of it. Never was sports equipment as precious as now. 


See your Professional or dealer. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc. 
___~ Chicago, New York and other leading cities 


Wilson | 


IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


“ 


(Continued from page 335) 
others. We must free ourselves from our prejudices, our 1n- 
ner conflicts, our intolerance toward minorities in our midst, 
before we can offer democracy to others as a pattern for 
their own future. It would avail us little if, after having 
defeated the efforts of Germany and Japan to set themselves 
up as “master races,” we should seek, in turn, to assume a 
“master race” attitude. As the French poet and aviator, 
Saint-Exupéry, has said with fine humility in his “Flight to 
Arras”: “The real task is to succeed in setting man free by 
making him master of himself... . We must give before we 
can receive, and build before we can inhabit.” 


2. The United Nations should declare that, since they seek no 
territorial aggrandizement, consideration of territorial questions 
in disputed areas should be postponed until total victory over 
the Axis powers. 

The United States and Britain have already declared, in 
the Atlantic Charter, that they have no territorial aims in 
this war. But we have not, as yet, a Pacific Charter, and 
the peoples of Asia are rightly questioning the ultimate pur- 
poses of the Western powers in the Far East. Stalin has in- 
dicated that Russia wants no new territory after the war— 
yet doubt persisted in the minds of Russia’s neighbors re- 
garding the war-aims of the Kremlin. These doubts and 
questions, it must be hoped, will be answered in part by the 
Anglo-Soviet and United States-Soviet understandings an- 
nounced on June 11, but a United Nations statement on this 
point would still be valuable in relieving the fears of the Baltic 
states, Finland, Sweden, and Turkey. 


3. The United Nations should proclaim the right of peoples 
in economically backward regions to seek political independence, 
and should undertake to give these regions all assistance in their 
power to achieve this goal by peaceful means, on a basis of 
racial equality. 

The investment in democracy that the American people 
have made in the Philippines, by seeking to raise the standard 
of living and literacy of the Filipinos, and promising them 
independence at a specified date, has brought rich dividends 
in terms of Filipino loyalty. So has the sympathy of the 
United States for China’s struggle to achieve equality and 
maintain its territorial integrity. This trend, well initiated, 
but unfortunately only in a few sectors of the world, should 
be carried forward in India, in other parts of Asia, in Latin 
America, in the Balkans. We should not merely tolerate 
people who are unlike us in color, creed, or economic and 
social condition. We should actively collaborate with them, 
on a basis of equality, in rebuilding the world not only for 
our own benefit, but also for theirs, if we are not to leave all 
over the globe vulnerable areas of poverty and discontent. 


4. The United Nations should declare their readiness to col- 
laborate with any people, whatever its form of government, which 
respects the integrity and dignity of the individual and protects 
his rights within the state, provided he, in turn, acts as a respon- 
sible member of the community in which he lives. 

It would be a great mistake for the Western powers to 
insist that every nation should adopt what we call democratic 
institutions. To force these institutions on other peoples 
by artificial means would merely be to discredit democracy. 
Democracy, in any case, is not a matter of this or that set of 
institutions. Its essence is respect for the individual, and a 
jealous concern for his rights as against the encroachments 
of the state. It would certainly be a strange paradox if, 
after the war, we should hesitate or refuse to collaborate 
with any nation merely because it does not have our form of 
government or economic system, when we have accepted war 
aid from Russia and China. 


5. The United Nations should proclaim their belief that 
human welfare must be the keystone of the peace settlement, and 
can be most effectively assured by pooling the capital and labor, 
the managerial skill and inventive genius of all peoples for the 
tasks of reconstruction. 


There has been much talk about “redistribution” of raw 


materials and colonies as a remedy for the ills of the world. 
Unfortunately this cannot be done in such a way as to satisfy 
all nations—for the simple reason that, when the earth was) 
created, raw materials were distributed unequally over its) 
surface. It will therefore be impossible, no matter how’ 
great the goodwill of the peacemakers, to cut up the world 
as if it were a pie, and give each nation an equal share, | 
What we must do is make it possible for all nations to share 
in the wealth of the world on an equal basis, contributing | 
to the common pool whatever resources, talents, or skills| 
they happen to command. There is no reason to assume that 
this peacetime pooling would have to take place on a dicta- 
torially regimented basis. On the contrary, it must be hoped 
that private enterprise and initiative, operating on a basis of | 
voluntary collaboration, may provide the mainspring for) 
world reconstruction. But the maintenance of private enter-| 
prise will, in turn, depend’ on the willingness of all those en- 
gaged in production—workers no less than managers—to act | 
as responsible members of society, and to pool their efforts’ 
not merely for personal profit or advancement, but for the 
promotion of human welfare in general. 


6. The United Nations should undertake,’at the close of 
military hostilities, to maintain wartime economic and finenaail 
controls long enough to permit reconversion of industry, com- 
merce, and agriculture from a war to a peace basis. Instead of 
demobilizing the machinery of wartime collaboration once war is 
over, the United Nations should pledge themselves to remobilize | 
it for peacetime needs. 

Today, in an hour of mortal danger, the United Nations | 
are mingling their resources of manpower and war material. 
Australian soldiers, commanded by an American general, 
are using American equipment to defend the Pacific. An 
American general commands Chinese troops, while Russian 
aviators are being trained by British technicians in the use 
of British and American planes. It should not prove im- 
possible to carry this ready-made machinery over from war 
to peace. 

Similar, even more highly integrated, machinery existed 
in the last war. But it was scrapped the moment peace was 
signed. We must prevent the recurrence of such catas- 
trophic economic dislocations by remobilizing wartime ma- 
chinery for peacetime tasks. 


7. The United Nations should express their profound con- 
viction that isolation and neutrality are no longer practicable 
for any nation, great or small; and that the hope for world sta- 
bilization lies in concerted efforts by all peoples to administer 
relations between nations on a basis of responsibility for each 


other’s welfare. a 
To prevent the United States, and other United Nations, 
from slipping back into grooves of isolation and national 
egotism after the war, it is essential that we should reedu- 
cate ourselves right in the midst of war for new forms of 
international relations, based not on selfish opportunism, but 
on an enlightened self-interest, which would ‘lead us te 
collaborate with other peoples instead of shutting them off | 
political and economic barriers. This reeducation is n 
merely a responsibility of the government in Washingto 
It is a responsibility that rests on every citizen of 
United States; for if we are to have a fully functioni 
democracy, each of us must feel responsible for the gener: 
pattern of our foreign policy. Today we realize that foreign 
policy is not something remote from our daily lives, but part 
and parcel of any activity in which we may be engaged. 
The magnitude of the tasks of post-war reconstructio 
should not fill us with discouragement or fear. On_ thi 
contrary, we should feel peculiarly fortunate that we ai 
living in a period of history which challenges the imagin 
tion, the courage, and the skill of each and every one ¢ 
us. There may be few opportunities left for exploring ne’ 
territories or exploiting new resources, but breath-taking 
portunities open before us for pioneering in the develc 
ment of relations between men and between nations. _ 
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SOCIAL WORKER—Accredited School Gradu- 
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which professional nurses take in the better- 
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EGG FARM, Dept. S, Farmingdale, New Jer- 
sey. 
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HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
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American Socisiosical Review 


Official Journal of the American Sociological 

Society. In addition to papers and proceedings 
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Subscription $4.00 a year 
Special library rate, $3.00 
Address: Managing Editor, 


American Sociological Review, 
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the first new book on 
fund raising in a decade 
HOW TO RAISE MONEY 


_ Charles W. Gamble 
An experienced campaigner provides this 
practical book for educational and social 
work organizations. Get it for your own 
desk and for volunteers. -00 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 
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WOODLAND COTTAGES: High in the moun- 
tains of Western North Carolina. House- 
keeping cottages. Reasonable rent. On bus 
line. Address Martha Armstrong, Owner and 


manager, Spruce Pine, N. C. 
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THE TOLL HOUSE—A Fount-of-Youth it is to 
be—A spring eternal in the Nation’s life—An 
everlasting memory—That sayeth: life and love 
are one, 

On stage road, 8 miles north of 


Calistoga. $20 
weekly. New beds. Address Calistoga. 


“As I recall the place—the green dell below; 
the spires of pine; the sun-warm, scented air; 
that gray, gabled inn, with its faint stirrings of 
life amid the slumber of the mountains—I 
slowly awake to a sense of admiration, gratitude, 
and almost love.”—Robert Louis Stevenson 
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“The Silverado Squatters”; or ‘Stevenson at Silver- 
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BREEZEMERE FARM near Penobscot Bay 


Roomy three-story house, electricity, modern 
bathrooms, large airy bedrooms, recreation cot- 
tage with fireplace and porch. Modern cottages 
with screened porches and_ fireplaces. Central 
sun porch dining room. Sail and motor boats, 
cruising, picnics, fishing. Home cooking, fresh 
milk, eggs, chicken and vegetables from farm 
and variety of fresh fish and lobsters from bay. 


Room and board, $20 to $22 a week. 
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Will meet train or bus. No coastal dim-out here. 
For circulars and further information 
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LANE’S ISLAND— 


You will find enjoyment on this serene and 
unspoiled island. Ocean and country en- 
vironment. 
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For quiet and rest— 


Charming New England farm house has 
modern accommodations for limited num- 
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acres of woodland, High elevation with 
gorgeous view of Kearsarge Mountain, Rates 
reasonable, For further particulars write: 


EATON GRANGE WARNER, N. H. 
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HARPER BOOKS FOR SURVEY READERS 


HISTORY OF 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


By John M. Brewer and Others 


Here at last is the basic, foundation volume 
in the literature of the American vocational 
guidance movement. Now everyone active 
in this movement and everyone who would 
fully appreciate its nationwide significance 
may enjoy this opportunity to see the first 
complete picture of the movement as a 
whole—its background, its growth, its oper- 
ation at all geographical, political and 
educational levels, its outstanding issues 
and its future outlook. “Place this on your 
list of books that must be read.”—OCCU- 
PATIONS. “Provides a most useful back- 
ground for all workers in the field.”— 
FRANKLIN J. KELLER, Principal, Metro- 
politan Vocational High, School. $4.00 


THE PEOPLE’S BUSINESS 


The Progress of Consumer Cooperatives in America 


DYNAMICS 
OF INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
By Clinton $. Golden and Harold J. Ruttenberg 


The most important book on labor ever published in this country! 
John Chamberlain in the New York Times asks: “Where is there 
a really good book on the American labor movement?’’—and soon 
makes it certain that this is it. Russell Davenport, former Editor 
of Fortune Magazine says: “I personally recommend it to those 
many Americans who are puzzling about the future of our world.” 
Says the N. Y. Herald-Tribune: “ . .. exciting good news of and 
for America.” America says: “The most challenging book ever to 
come from the ranks of American labor.” Here is the complete 
story spelled out in scores of actual cases of how labor has shown 
the way to increased production through labor-management co- 
operation. A frank, courageous, and human document it is the 
duty of every American to read. $3.00 


TOWARD INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


By Howard Robinson and Others 


GRASS ON THE SLAG HEAPS 
By Eli Ginzberg 


The tragedy of the Welsh min- 
ers, dramatized in the books, The 
Citadel and How Green Was My 
Valley, here provides an object 
lesson for America’s depressed 
areas and the problems of indus- 
trial readjustment. when the war 
is over. $2.50 


RUSSIA’S ECONOMIC 
FRONT FOR WAR 
AND PEACE 


By A. Yugow 


By Joshua K. Bolles 


One of America’s most amazing socio- 
economic developments—the growth of the 
consumer cooperative movement—is here 
vividly and comprehensively described by an 
experienced newspaper man who traveled 
5,000 miles around the United States to see 
for himself why and how it works, why 
over 2,500,000 families are active in it, why 
last year they did a business of close to a 
billion dollars, and why the movement is 
growing more rapidly today than ever be- 
fore. Here is the up-to-the-minute story for 
everyone who is curious about the move- 


Well-known authorities such as 
Max Lerner, Ernest Hocking, 
George Fielding Eliot and Quincy 
Wright here present a remark- 
ably unified and _ constructive 
group of essays on the problems 
to be faced in the peace settle- 
ment. $2.00 


REPORT TO AMERICAN 
JEWS 
By Eli Ginzberg 


How forty million dollars were ~ 


used by three major Jewish 
philanthropies. Of timely inter- 
est to donors and philanthropies, 
and to everyone interested in a 


“Something unusual, if not un- 
known, under the sun: a book 
about Russia which is neither un- 
critical eulogy nor bitter detrac- 
tion.”—Atlantic Monthly $3.00 & 


HOW TO UNDERSTAND 


CURRENT EVENTS 
A Guide to an Appraisal of the News 


By Leon Whipple 


First book to show every movie goer, newspaper reader and radio 
listener how to recognize and interpret news from all sources. 
“Good down-to-earth rules about how to treat the daily grist of 
information we get from all sources. A how-to-do-it book of in- 
trinsic power.”—Survey Graphic. “Just what is needed for clear 
thinking and honest action, pre-requisites of a healthy democracy.” 
—N. Y. Times. “An outstandingly useful piece of work, done with 


Illustrated. 


ment’s meaning, strength and influence. 


$2.00 crucial international problem. 


$1.00 


THE COMING AGE 
OF WORLD CONTROL 


The Transition to an Organized World Society 
By Nicholas Doman 


After the war will the world return to the 
old order of sovereign national states? Or 
will the idea of an effective supernational 
organization materialize to create a world 
control for democratic ends? These are the 
basic questions considered in this book by a 
political scientist. of international promi- 
nence. He shows why and how this war is 
different from past wars and why the peace 
to follow must also be different. Offers no 
blueprint of world organization, but a 


4 


thoroughness and interpretive skill.”—JInstitute of Propaganda 
Analysis. “This book is the best thing ever published on te sub- 
ject. Newspaper editors and radio talkers stand to profit from Mr. 
Whipple’s_ study as_much as do their listeners and readers.”— framers of th 

Hartford Courant. His advice is convincing; his repeated use of ind pM perseae ise PEI. LIER 
examples helps simplify it.”—N. Y. Sun $2 50 pease BL 


Order these books from your bookseller or direct from -_ e 


HARPER & BROTHERS ° 49 East 33rd Stree ° New York, N. Y. 


brilliant approach to sane thinking on this 
problem which is sure to have a profound 
influence on the post-war planners, the 


